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CHAPTER I. 

NO HOLIDAYS. 

The Thames, hurrying into the country, ser- 
pentining and doubling on its way, as though to 
elude and [hide from a pursuing foe, had left 
our Modem Babylon some miles behind; the 
smoke and fog and grime of the great City 
brooding like a swart colossal phantom on the 
distant horizon. Escaped from the terrible trou- 
ble and pollution in its rear, the river found itself 
at last in pleasant places ; above a good many 
bridges; (for ^^it is my humour,^^ as Corporal 
Nym says, to override for this once the accepted 
theory, and to consider the stream as running 
upwards from the sea to its source;) a little 
worried, it may be, by tiresome locks here and 
there, yet able, upon the whole, to flow with 
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much quiet and comfort between verdant banks 
of velvet softness, cool in the shadows of the 
rich boughs, that seemed stooping down to drink 
or bathe; now bearing pleasant little osier- 
islands, like so many emerald brooches or buttons, 
upon its bosom — ^and now a splendid fleet of 
swans in full sail, arching their proud necks, 
in love. Narcissus-like, with their own beauty- 
mirrored in the waters — their plumage so daz- 
zling white when full in the sunshine, that they 
seemed quite like fairy-tale birds, to emit light, 
to move in the midst of a halo of radiance. The 
steamboats had been left behind some way— dis- 
tressed, out of breath, and fast aground — ^waiting 
imtil the recruited vigour of the tide should 
enable them to proceed a little farther up-stream, 
to their journey^ s end. Now and then a round 
shouldered barge, lightly laden, and drawing but 
little water, moved sluggishly along, dragged by 
a gaunt, unwilling horse, needing frequent re- 
freshment of lashes and oaths to urge him to 
fulfil his task. One or two daintily attired 
gentlemen glided past in the most delicate and 
dangerous of outriggers ; but for the most part 
the river had ceased to be useful, had become 
purely ornamental, had retired from business, 
and quitted town to bask idly in the midsummer 
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sun of the ooontiy^ very picturesque indeed in its 
warm^ dreamy seclugion and unoccupied ease. 

The highroad on the Middlesex side^ leading 
westward^ stretched out branch paths occasion- 
ally, to maintain a sort of connection with the 
river. One of these, and one to which I now 
design to draw your attention, was a hot, dusty 
lane, lined with hedges so small, trim, and crop- 
eared £U9 effectually to preclude the traveller from 
obtaining from them the slightest shelter; and 
the mid-day sun was scorchingly hot, and shade 
very desirable, especially to those who objected 
to a certain sensation of grilling about the 
shoulder-blades and small of the back. But this 
was a merciless lane, very lone — ^for the river 
had taken a rapid curve, as though disinclined 
to meet it — ^and tortuous as well ; no one knew 
why — ^but, then, no one ever did know why 
EngHsh roadways are so invariably crooked, 
when, for all one can see to the contrary, they 
might just as well have been straight. But ulti- 
mately this lane met the river at one of its 
prettiest points; a block of buildings obscured 
the view till quite the right position was reached 
by the traveller, who then, mth a charming 
suddenness, found the wavelets crinkKng and 
smiling and breaking at his feet, the osiers 
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opposite, the swans not far off, and the bouglis 
overhead sheltering him very coolly and kindly. 
He was a few miles, measured along the margin 
of the river, beyond the last station to which the 
smallest of steamboats could venture to proceed. 
I have an object iu not specifying the place more 
particularly. But I know that the reader's saga- 
city may always be relied upon for making 
guesses sufficiently near as to places or persons 
who may be covertly alluded to in works of 
fiction. 

Well, in this lane, nearer the river than the 
highroad end, there stood, some few years back, 
and indeed there may fee stiU standing, for aught 
I know — I own I haven't recently visited the 
neighbourhood — a massive house, bmlt of dull, 
red brick, the crowd of windows in its front impart- 
ing to it a staring look, just as large, wide open 
eyes do to the human face (indeed all houses, 
properly considered, may be said to have counte- 
nances and expressions). "Burchell Hall'' — for 
so the buildiug was named — stood back from the 
road just enough to permit of a semicircular 
carriage drive passing in front of it — ^in at one of 
the large iron gates — ^greatly crusted and entan- 
gled, and flourished with ornamentation, and 
flanked by pillars with bald globular heads, and 
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out at the other. In front, but outside the gates, 
there stood a rank of sentinel poplars, very taU, 
very thin, very dusty, which writhed about and 
trembled, turned pale, and swayed and bowed 
their heads uncomfortably at the slightest puff of 
wind, just as the schoolboys inside the house did 
when they were being caned, or even previous to 
that operation, at the mere upraising of the 
simple instrument of scholastic torture. For 
Burchell Hall is a school. Pass up those ghastly 
white doorsteps, snowy as the pleats of a clean 
shirt; don^t leave traces of your boots behind 
you, or it will furnish an excuse for punishing 
you — at least it would have done so in the days I 
am speaking of, if you had been a pupil at Bur- 
chell Hall j pass up, I say, and read the beautiful 
writing upon that glittering door-plate of bur- 
nished brass: what says it? ^'Dr. Eawson^s 
Academy for Young Gentlemen. ^^ 

A large house ; very white as to its siUs and 
sashes, and built evidently some time before it 
had occurred to an EngHsh statesman as rather 
an ingenious idea to raise money by mortgage on 
the hght from heaven, and Kmit the number of 
windows by taxation. (Happily in our time we 
are permitted to have free trade in sunshine.) A 
large house; with room for almost as many 
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"boarders as cotdd pay some forty pounds a-year, 
and provide themselves eacli with a silver fork 
and half a dozen towels. And Dr. Rawson, no 
doubt, a most exemplary Christian gentleman; 
well worthy to be trustee of the religious and 
moral welfare, the tuition and culture, of any 
number of British boys. He had made two or 
three false starts in life, of course, and had met 
with reverses ; had even on some occasions been 
bankrupt, I believe; certainly he had been 
engaged in commerce, brewing, horse-dealing, 
the coal-trade — some such things. Then he had 
devoted himself to what was formerly one of the 
last resources of the enterprising, the instruction 
of youth. Of old, the only qualification expected 
from a schoolmaster was, that he should know 
how to cane ; an accomplishment not difficult of 
acquirement — study anatomy, so as to know for 
certain where the tenderer portions of the human 
body are to be found ; allow, like a rifleman, for 
" wrudage,'' — for the victim is apt to twist and 
wince, and sometimes even to go down alto- 
gether to avoid punishment, as pugilists phrase 
it — ^and hit hard. That^s all; it's very simple. 
The master of Burchell Hall purchased from some 
continental institution, for a small consideration, 
the right to dignify his name by a doctorial 
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prefix* The honour was sent to him by the post ; 
it was not necessary^ it seemed, for him even to 
encounter the perils of a Channel voyage to 
receive it. And then he opened the doors of his 
academy ; for so he called it. It was rather an 
estabhshment for the boarding and caning of 
boys, so far as their bodies were concerned; 
while for their minds there were just such few 
scraps and broken Victuals of learning as they 
could manage to pick up for themselves. It was 
a lottery, in which you might draw education, but 
were certain of a beating. Yet the plan suc- 
ceeded ; for the Doctor had a good manner. A 
tall, corpulent man, whom weak people imagined 
to possess a high and intellectual forehead simply 
because his narrow, slanting-off cranium was as 
bald and shining as the most prized '^ alley-taV 
of his pupils; fiery-red whiskers, projecting 
teeth, small fierce eyes, under heavy, tawny 
"brows, and large, white, hard hands. They felt 
like deal battledores when they struck smartly 
upon youthful ears — ^an accident which only 
happened when the cane was out of reach, or no 
Latin dictionary or other handy heavy book was 
conveniently near for hurling at the offender. 
Fathers intrusted with confidence their refractory 
boys to the charge of the Doctor. They had 
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faith in his power and hi^ will to snbdue. 
Mothers said Kttle, but shivered and sobbed after 
their manner, and slipped half-crowns into small 
pahns as they said good-bye to the loved oflF- 
spring under sentence of transportation to Bur- 
ch6ll Hall. Fortunately, however, it should be 
added, for the education of the young gentlemen, 
the Doctor had secured the services of two or 
three under-strappers — or perhaps under-caners, 
they should rather be called — ^who reaUy pos- 
sessed the information they were paid, at a pitiful 
low rate, to impart to the pupUs. But if any 
position could be more sad than that of the boys, 
it was surely that of the under-masters, placed 
between two fires, ignorance and disrespect on 
both sides. The head of the academy hated his 
assistants because they knew more than he 
did, and because he knew they could not but 
know that fact, "While the boys hated the 
ushers — ^well, because youth is always in violent 
opposition to its instructors; is not very much 
inclined to take the part of the oppressed ; but is 
too often cruel and cowardly. The young gen- 
tlemen, as a rule, greeted the Doctor's jokes when 
he condescended to be facetious — and his fun 
was even more hateful and shameful than his 
fury — ^with most toady-like sniggering and 
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applause. And they despised where he despised, 
and insulted where he insulted, with most syco- 
phantic ardour and enthusiasm. The man of 
culture who had invested a large capital in a 
superior education, and drew from it so small an 
annual return as was represented by the miser- 
able stipend paid to him by the principal of 
Burchell HaU, was in a very unenviable situation. 
Dr. Eawson dearly loved to see ^' M. A. of Cam- 
bridge,^^ or '^ of Oxford,^^ added to the name of 
his assistant masters in the prospectus of his 
academy; but he found it convenient to forget 
the fact in his treatment and in his payment of 
his ushers. He had faith in, and respect for, 
only one system of education; and that was — 
severe camng. The rod was with him the be-all 
and the end-all of tuition. If a boy didn't know 
his lesson, he was caned ; and if he did know it, 
he was caned to prevent his forgetting it; and, 
generally, it may be said that Dr. Eawson re- 
garded education as a thing to be driven into the 
student, like a nail, by hard hammering. 

There is stillness in Burchell Hall. The play- 
ground is empty. The boys are all in school, you 
think, perhaps. No ; there is not even the sup- 
pressed murmur and bee-like hum of scholars 
conning their studies. The school is tenantless. 
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It is the summer vacation. The boys are away 
at their homes* The ushers are absent^ and 
happy^ let us hope^ for at least a month or so* 
The whitewashers are in possession of the Hall and 
the schoolroom ; the painters are at work picking 
out the broad sashes of the windows with whiter 
paint than ever. And Dr. Bawson ? He wanders 
about the lanes in the neighbourhood, slashing at 
stinging-nettles with his walking-stick, in default 
of haying boys to lash. His occupation is sus« 
pended. He is at a loss to know what 'to do with 
himself. He is said to have been seen amusing 
himself in an un-principal-like manner. He had 
been to a whist party. He has even been seen 
smoking a cigar. (How he laid into Jeffs Primus 
when he was found regaling himself with tobacco ! 
Was it justice to cane him so severely ? Surely 
the crime carried the punishment with it. How 
ill Jeffs was after his smoke ! How he thrashed 
little Tucker for bringing back to school a pack 
of cards in his box I) And the Doctor is fre- 
quently absent — ^visiting London; calling upon 
the parents of boys ; busy inquiring after, and 
securing, new pupils. He travels townwards by 
what the old-world people in the neighbourhood 
persist in calling '^ the stage,'^ though the vehicle 
is indeed an omnibus drawn by three horseq* 
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Yet every now and then there is to be seen 
a small figure haunting the large bare rooms : 
the ngly^ grayelled^ gritty playground^ like an 
area of shingles which a capricious sea had left 
dry and deserted for ever : wandering in and oat 
of the doorSj up and down the staircases of Bur- 
chell Hall. 

One of Dr. Bawson's pupils has no home; has 
no holidays ; never quits the academic roof. 

You can see him now^ as he saunters Ustlessly 
out of the schoolroom into the playground. He 
is not veiy clean ; his shirt-collar is particularly 
soiled and crumpled ; his clothes well-worn^ too 
small for him^ unbrushed^ ill put on^ with buttons 
missing in places, and here a patch, there a rent. 
He is little in stature, very spare, with thick, un- 
combed, dusty-looking hair falling in a great 
plume over his forehead ; a swarthy complexion, 
with dark grey eyes, very bright and intelligent, 
and veiy large — or they strike one so, perhaps 
because his face is so thin and his features so 
small. He is not a handsome boy. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to decide as to his age ; he is 
probably a very short boy 6f fourteen ; for though 
boys of eleven are often quite as tail, or even 
taller, he has nothing childish about the expres- 
aion of his face, which is, indeed, ra&er old and 
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wise-looking^ earnest^ almost sad sometimes, quiet 
beyond his years. 

Not that he is at all repining at his fate — ^it 
never occurs to him to regard it as particularly 
melancholy, however it may so strike a bystander. 
Perhaps it was rather a miserable moment when 
all his schoolfellows, turbulently happy, song- 
singing, laughing, shouting aloud, now and then 
unreasonably, involuntarily, as though from mere 
abundance of life, and spirits, and health— :when 
these turned their backs upon Burchell Hall, and 
left him quite alone. It was all so silent, that at 
first he used to think himself deaf, but he had 
soon got over that. He was possessed with quite 
a boy^s contentment with the state in which he 
found himself. Indeed I think it would be hard 
to find any situation in life in which a boy would 
be unable to make himself happy. It is some- 
thing to have that great building all to himself. 
Ordinary bans and restrictions are removed ; rules 
are suspended ; he may wander where he wills — 
into the kitchen, the poultry-yard, the garden ; 
into Mrs. Eawson^s spruce flower-garden ; he is 
allowed to busy himself in horticulture — ^plies the 
spade and the rake till he blisters his small 
brown hands, and makes his back ache; he is 
permitted to watch the grooming of the Doctor's 
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horse, and to have prolonged conversations with 
Tom the stable-boj; and he partakes of the de- 
lightful labour of feeding the pig ; above all, he 
has a pocket-knife, containing two blades and a 
half — and a pocket-knife to a schoolboy is as a 
magic baton to a harlequin. 

So the poor little man makes himself happy. 
He has a few lessons set to him every day ; but 
he cannot always find anybody who will hear him 
repeat them. The Doctor seems very often to have 
forgotten him altogether; and sometimes whole 
days pass without the boy ever even beholding the 
principal or his cane. He takes his frugal meals 
wherever and whenever it may be most conve- 
nient to give them to him. Just now the house 
is in some confusion, owing to the painters and 
the whitewashers. There are discolourations on 
the boy^s coat, which are circumstantial evidence 
of his having ftirtively tampered with the imple- 
ments of the workpeople. Perhaps he is even 
now looking gleefully forward to the proud mo- 
ment when he maybe able to say to Jeffs Primus, 
" I painted that door-post, I did, earnest -/' or, ^' I 
helped to whitewash that ceiling, honour bright;^^ 
and it may be that he is already enjoying, by an- 
ticipation, the envy of Jeffs, who, intended for 
the Church by his parents, is, meanwhile, a great 
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amateur carpenter^ bricklayer^ and builder^ with 
pronounoed tastes in favour also of plumbing and 
glazing. 

But lie lias been deprived of one great source 
of comfort. That kindly housemaid^ who was 
always pampering him and coddling him and in- 
clined to injure his constitution by a surfeit of 
kitchen delicacies, has now gone away from Bur- 
ch^ Hall. She had given warning some time 
previous; the work was too much for her, she 
alleged ; and moreover, a loving shoemaker had 
persuaded her to share his fate. I think, how- 
ever, had it been possible, she would have given 
him up and remained in Dr. Bawson's service. 
She was in quite an agony of terror when she 
parted from her little boy-friend. She gave him 
an old pair of scissors as a parting tribute of her 
ceaseless regard ; while he bestowed upon her a 
drawing of a crusader — a treasure of tinsel, and 
vermilion, and Prussian blue. How delighted 
she was with it ! what a wondrous work of art 
she deemed it I and shut it up in her Prayer- 
Book, vowing never, never, never, to part with 
it — ^no, not for all the gold in the world. 

For the boy has another resource, from which 
he seldom fails to derive amusement. Those 
dingy, supple fingers of his are really skilful. 
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He ifi tlie artist of the school. Nearly every 
pupil took faome^ amidst other treasures^ in his 
''play-box/^ a speeimen of the art-talent of ''the 
boy who stopped the holidays/' Many of the 
schooLbooks were arabesqaed with his designs. 
What severe canings he had earned by reason of 
those misplaced evidences of his skill ! He is 
for ever drawing all sorts of things, but chiefly 
chivalresqae and historical subjects, upon every 
scrap of paper he can procure, or carving with 
his knife, or moulding a lump of putty, purloined 
from the glazier, into a strange variety of figures 
—a favourite one being a caricature of the Doctor, 
only he does not permit the material to harden, 
retaining that form ; it would be too dangerous ; 
it would too surely secure to him a flogging ; so he 
crushes up again the effigy into a shapeless mass, 
and then begins with it to fashion a semblance of 
the French usher. 

In the playground he has thrown a stone at 
a favourite mark, and hit it. He has commenced 
yet once again to carve his initials (N.R.) upon a 
deal door, opening on the meadow at the back of 
the house ; he has wound up a small peg top (a 
" boxer^^), produced from his pocket, and spun it 
very adroitly, supporting it, as it revolves, now 
on the back, now on the palm of his hand ; he 
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has given one or two delicate carvings with the 
small blade of his knife, specially sharpened for 
the purpose, to a httle model of a ship^s hull, also 
contained as a constant companion in his pocket. 
Then he has sauntered in-doors again, and is soon 
busy with a new portrait — about the thousandth 
— of his dear friend Wilfred of Ivanhoe, in a 
splendid suit of Milan armour, drawn upon the 
title-page of a thumbed school-copy of the 
"Anabasis'^ of Xenophon. 

Presently he is disturbed in his labour of 
love ; just as he is niggling-in the details of the 
hero's chain-mail, a hght step is heard, and a 
woman enters, rather timidly, looking round her 
curiously. She starts back, however, when she 
sees the boy, with a little cry of surprise. She 
had probably expected to find the room empty. 

^^Oh, I beg yer pardin," she says, with a 
spasmodic curtsey, as she prepares to retreat pre- 
cipitately. 

" Hi ! hullo ! Come here \" says the boy, 
with quite a boy's composure and self-possession. 

The woman is reassured; certainly there is 
nothing very alarming about the appearance of 
the little man. 

'^ You're the new housemaid ? Come instead 
of Mary, haven't you !" 
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" Yes, please, I have/' 

She was a short, stout, round-edged young 
woman, with a healthy russet complexion, and 
eyes so black that there was in them no very per- 
ceptible difference between the iris and the pupil. 

" Wish you joy ! You've got into a good 
thing ! Mary was nearly killed with the work — 
she was ; told me so herself often ; and'' (lower- 
ing his voice) " perhaps the Doctor isn't a Turk. 
Oh, dear, no, not at all." 

"1 know I shan't like it," said the young 
woman, with doleful acquiescence ; " why the 
scouring alone, in such a house as this — and I 
haven't half been over it yet — ^is one person's 
work. I stumbled as I came up the doorstep; 
that's unlucky, and set me against the place at 
once. And my nose has been itching frightful 
all the morning, and that signifies a secret enemy 
somewhere, according to my fortune-teUing book. 
I'm sure I sha'n't like it ; and I wish I'd never 
come." 

She spoke with a midland-county accent, not 
possible to be rendered in writing by any amount 
of strange or uncouth spelling. 

Friendly and confidential relations were thus 
established between the new housemaid and the 
schoolboy. 

VOL. I. c 
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^^May I look?'' she asked. '^Oh, what a 
lovely drawing I" 

'^ I'll give you one like it, some day," says the 
boy loftily. " What's youi» name ?" 

'^ Susan Mann; but I'm called Sue mostly. 
May I ask yours, please f" 

" Well, yes, Susan Mann. You'd be sure to 
know my name sooner or later, so I may as well 
tell you now. My name is Reeve — ^Noel Reeve." 

'^ I suppose. Master Reeve, you made a mis- 
take coming away from home too soon — ^before 
the holidays were over !" 

" Home ! This is my home. I haven't got 
any other. I spent one Christmas at little Par- 
ker's house in the country. He was a good Httle 
fellow, was little Parker. You'll see his name 
cut on the shutter in the junior schoolroom 
Didn't the Doctor lick me for it, just ! Oh, not 
at all ! But little Parker died of scarlet fever- 
was so sorry — and of course they didn't have me 
at his house any more. So I always stop the 
holidays," 

" What ! Haven't you got no father. Master 
Reeve ?" 

'^No." 

^^ Nor no mother, nor no brothers nor sisters ?" 

The boy shook his head ; and then, perhaps a 
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little annoyed at Susan Mann's questions, turned 
away to add a pair of xnustachios to Wil&ed of 
lyanlioe. 

^^Lor*, poor dear!^'* said Susan. '^Why, 
you're worse off nor me. I come out of the coal- 
country, you know. Perhaps you could guess as 
much from my talk, which isn't like people's near 
London. This is only my third place since I left 
Sunday-school. Father was a collier. Perhaps 
you never heard of Grimstone's pit ? Dare say 
not ; though it's well enough known down in my 
part of the country. Father worked in Grim- 
stone's coUiery. He died along of the fire-damp, 
with nine other men. There was a explosion. I 
was only two years old at the time. He was 
awfiil shattered ; broken to bits, poor man. They 
had to pick him up — ^what they could find of him 
— ^and carry him home in a bag. Mother was 
knocked all foolish when she saw him, and never 
got over it. And just then brother Jim was 
bom, and he's been but a poor creature all his 
life— rather queer and crazy like. Can't do much 
more nor laugh and twitter with his fingers, and 
chevy sparrows ; and it's hard to get a living out 
of that. Folks subscribed for mother. Poor 
soul ! she never was the same woman again, Fm 
told, and went out at last like a snuff of candle. 
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And the parish helped; and I send all my wages 
I can to keep Jim decent, and they do what 
they can for him about the pit, and try to em- 
ploy him; but he^s a poor creature is Jim, worse 
luck/' 

Sincere interest and sympathy sparkled in 
the boy's big grey eyes as he listened to his new 
firiend's recital; and then he fell to considering 
whether a jSre-damp explosion, and nine colliers 
'^ blown to bits,'' would not make rather an 
effective subject fgr art illustration. 

" How long have you been here, may I be so 
bold as to ask. Master Eeeve ?'' 

'' Eight years, counting this next half. I was 
at a preparatory school before." 

'^ And no holidays ! Don't you get very 
moped and miserable ?" 

"Well, I do at times. It's better when the 
boys come back. They're very kind at first, and 
very glad to see me, and give me lots of cake, 
and gingerbread, and jam, and that. But after- 
wards " 

" Yes, afterwards ?" 

^' Well, afterwards," said the boy, the colour 
rising in his cheeks, ^* they take to calling names 
sometimes — ill names — because I've no father 
and mother, and don't remember anything, and 
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can't tell anything about them. ThaVs hard to 
bear, if you like.'* 

And he turned away. 

'^ Poor dear V^ murmured the young woman 
from the coal country, tenderly ; and I think, if 
she had dared — but there was something so 
grave, so calm, so dignified almost, about the 
boy's manner, that she was awed and restrained 
in spite of herself— she would have taken him in 
her robust arms and kissed him ; — " a love-child, 
I suppose. And yet he's a gentleman. One can 
see that at once. Though ho might be cleaner, 
certainly, specially about the hands. Yet how 
clever he is with them ! To think that he should 
draw like that — and such a mere child to look at, 
poor dear \" 

"Kni. haven't you no guardian, nor nothing?" 
she inquired, after a pause. 

" Well, yes, I have a sort of guardian, I sup- 
pose ; but he don't come here often. I haven't 
seen him for more than a year." 

" And his name ?" 

'^ I don t know his name." 

And with crimson cheeks he turned again to 
his art labours. 

"Which do you like best?" Susan asked. 
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Boftly^ after a pause ; " sugared bread-and-butter 
or buttered toast V 

But a heavy tread was heard in the passage. 

" Hush! Oave!" said the boy, with an alarmed 
look. " The Doctor's come out of his study/' 

So Susan made her escape. 



n 



CHAPTER II. 

CLA.EE. 

PsBSBNTLT all danger Had subsided. The Doctor 
had withdrawn again into the retirement of his 
study— an apartment principally useful to him, 
inasmuch as he there stored his books and his 
canes, and, for his greater comfort, it was mali- 
ciously whispered, a stock of cigars also, and a 
snug case of liquors; the large globes in the 
embrasures of the windows, the enormous maps 
upon the walls, and the shelves upon shelves of 
books on each side of the fireplace, being rather 
so many '' properties'^ aiding in the general deco- 
ration of the scene, than sources of knowledge 
and stores of information to which he was wont 
to have recourse with any particular frequency. 

Once more secure, therefore, in his solitary 
liberty, and having completed his portrait of the 
Disinherited Ejiight — with a determination upon 
some future occasion to produce a companion 
work containing a representation of that rival 
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warrior, the Templar, Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert — 
Noel Beeve strolled once more out of the school- 
room and surveyed the hall. Ladders leant 
against the walls, pails and brushes and paint- 
pots were about the floor, and there was an 
arrangement of scaffolding-poles and planks, 
affording the means of reaching the ceiling; but 
the workmen were absent — one of those periods 
of the day having arrived which the labouring- 
classes of the community are accustomed to dedi- 
cate especially to the purposes of refreshment, 
and therefore to reverence by abstaining alto- 
gether from toil with a scrupulosity almost 
superstitious. To have a ladder before him and 
not to mount it, to stand over a pail of whitewash 
and not to stir up the mixture and mess about 
with it generally, were more than could be ex- 
pected from the nature of boyhood; and forth- 
with Noel Reeve had cUmbed to the ceihng, and 
was to be seen wielding a formidable " double- 
tie^' brush, splashing above him, and spattering 
himself and his clothes in a dreadful way. His 
hair was whitened, like a Belgravian footman's, 
while his jacket looked as though it had been 
stuck all over with white wafers. Yet he was 
enjoying himself intensely, and he prosecuted his 
self-imposed task with an amazing vigour. 
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Then he stopped, suddenly startled. A long 
ringing crow of delight — a child^s laugh, silvery 
and musical as the song of a skylark — struck upon 
his ear. He turned and looked down. Below, 
hardly out of the range of the showerings of his 
brush, there stood a little girl, watching him, and 
extremely amused. There was something elec- 
trical about her merriment. At first he had been 
rather inclined to be indignant, being possessed 
with quite a boy^s contempt for the youth of the 
gentler sex, and indisposed to view her criticism 
with any respect, or to attach to it any importance. 
But the laughing child was irresistible. He felt 
constrained to admit that his situation had about 
it something ludicrous. So he smiled, then laughed 
aloud, and ultimately wa,s so shaken by his mirth 
that he was very nearly losing his hold of the 
ladder and falling on the floor. 

" Oh, you dirty boy I What a mess you are 
making ! Shall I get up there and help you V 

She was perhaps under the age of the boy, 
very little and fair and delicate-looking, with a 
thick rippling flood of silky hair, pale gold in hue, 
falling from under her jaunty little rice-straw hat, 
on to her shoulders, down to her waist. Such 
blue eyes ! — enriched in colour by the shadow 
that fell upon them from her long, close, up-curv- 
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ing eyelashes. Such a little double-cheny of a 
months showings as she laughed^ such neat twin 
strings of pearl within ! Her complexion ex- 
qnisitely fair ; perhaps — she was such a child — 
the tinge of colour in her cheeks just a little too 
faint and unpronounced^ though it added to the 
something fantastic and fairy-like there was about 
her appearance. She was richly dressed^ but in 
light soft colours. A dress of sea-green silk^ shot 
with silvery grey^ white Cashmere mantle^ withlace 
about herneck^ and jasmin flowers in her hat^ 
with the tiniest shiny boots upon her small feet, 
and lustrous silk stockings upon her slim dainty 
little legs. She had not arrived at that age when 
it is considered necessary by society that those 
limbs should be concealed by lengthened drape- 
ries, to be revealed only when accident insists, or 
the exigencies of the carriage-steps, the staircase, 
or the street-crossing demand. In one hand she 
carried a small bouquet of flowers, dexterously 
grouped; in the other a diminutive parasol of 
white silk, decked with a bow and streamers of 
ribbon, and a fall and rich fringe. She was so 
charming in appearance altogether, that I have a 
difficulty in finding anything pretty enough to 
which to liken her. But there was about her the 
effect of a jewel of price exquisitely set ; or, better 
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stillj Bometluiig in the way of the most predons 
of cliimney ornaments^ let us say. I am sure I 
haye seen some priceless article of Dresden or bis- 
cnit which came near her in beauty of form and 
refinement of colour. 

The Doctor made his appearance at the door 
of his study. 

" Come down, sir, this moment. How dare 
you get up there V* 

And his fingers closed with a mechanical spas* 
modic action, as though he had his cane within 
his clutch. 

" Oh, don't scold him, please,^' said the Kttle 
lady, with an air of calm appeal — and confident, 
too, as though she was not accustomed to be re- 
fused. " He's in such a mess ! And it's such 
funr 

But Noel knew better than to remain where 
he was. He rapidly descended the ladder, and, 
reaching the floor, pushed off his splashed hair 
firom his forehead with rather a shamefaced look. 

" I hke yon,^' said the Kttle girl. And she 
thrust out a tiny hand, clothed in close-fitting 
creamy-hued kid. 

Noel took the hand into his dusky pahn, 
slowly, contemplatively, and as though rather em- 
barrassed to know what to do with that evidence 
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of her regard. At which the httle lady pealed out 
another merry laugh. 

A handsome barouche had stopped at the en- 
trance of Burchell Hall. The young lady had 
rapidly alighted from the carriage, and ascended 
the white door-steps of the school. Her com- 
panion, a gentleman, had lingered behind for a 
few moments, to give instructions to the servants. 
He now entered the house. A middle-aged man, 
of a slight figure, plainly dressed ; his face closely 
shaven ; his features small, but well defined ; the 
mouth, perhaps, a Hfctle too severe in outline, and 
too fleshless ; his complexion of one dark tint. 
When he removed his hat, you could see that his 
forehead was quite bald, with a thick fringe of 
iron-grey hair at the back of his head. He had 
sharp, quick, small eyes, and a pleasant-toned voice. 

" Dr. Eawson V he asked, as he found him- 
self, on his entrance, greeted by the principal of 
Burchell Hall with an obsequiousness that was a 
trifle overdone ; and he handed the Doctor a card 
—over which the Doctor bowed the more. 

^^ You find us, I regret to say, in much confu- 
sion. Being vacation-time^ we are glad to make 
such repairs and re- decorations as have become 
necessary during the half-year. The young gen- 
tleman, too, I^m pained to find " 
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'' Make no apologies. He has been assisting 
the painters ; boys are fond of such employment. 
Come here, sir.^' 

And as Noel drew near, he found himself taken 
by the chin rather abruptly, and the strange gen- 
tleman looking into his face with an air of severe 
scrutiny. After a minute, the boy was re- 
leased. 

'^ Fve seen a cleaner face/' said the gentle- 
man, with a shrill, rather forced laugh. He turned 
to the Doctor. " Now, I must speak to you alone. 
The children can be left together to amuse them- 
selves anywhere. The playground will be better 
than here ; there's no whitewash there, for one 
reason — and it's farther off, I've noticed that 
children generally have wonderfully quick ears — 
yes, and strangely good memories." 

The Doctor ceremoniously ushered the visitor 
into the study. 

''Go and show this young lady the play- 
ground," he said afterwards grimly to Noel; 
adding, in a lower and more dreadful tone, 
" Don't touch her with your dirty hands ; and 
presently, when the visitors are gone, come and 
tap at the study-door, and I'll cane you well, 
very well. I'll teach you " 

But he did not permit himself time to con- 
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elude Ills sentence^ he was so bent upon hastening 
to rejoin his visitor in the study. 

Susan Mann made a rapid re-appearance^ to 
put to Noel a breathless question. 

'^Is that nice-looking gentleman your guar- 
dian^ my dear V 

'^No/' the boy answered gloomily, in a low 
voice ; '^ I don't know who he is. I never saw 
him before.^' 

And Susan, disappointed, vanished; as Noel, 
with no great relish for his employment — ^it 
was so derogatory to his dignity as a boy to be 
made to lead a girl about in that fashion — showed 
his companion the way to the playground. 

'^ That a playground ! It's not pretty, and I 
don't like it." 

Noel did not appear to be greatly interested 
in this expression of opinion, or he regarded it as 
unworthy of comment. He had done what had 
been required of him. He might now fairly leave 
his companion to her own resources. And with 
an eye to his own occupation and amusement, he 
now took again .from his pocket the model of the 
ship, and recommenced with his knife to reduce 
the prow to more dehcate and "rakish" pro-, 
portions. 

'^ Oh, what a nice boat ! Did you make that ?" 
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"Yes/' 

" AU by yourself ? With that knife ? Why, 
how clever you must be 1 I wish I could cut 
out a ship Uke that/' - 

" It isn't difficult/' the boy said, laughing a 
little at her enthusiasm. '^Just like all those 
girls I" he said to himself contemptuously ; '^ little 
Parker's cousins used to go on just the same. It 
isn't difficult," he went on aloud ; ^^ that is, you 
know" — ^unwilHng to let his eflforts be rated too 
cheaply — '^it isn't very difficult when you've had 
a httle practice." 

" Oh, I say. Give it me I WiU you ? I'll 
be so much obliged." 

'^ Oh, ah, yes ! I dare say ! Give it you, 
indeed ! What next ?" and he looked into the 
flofl, pretty, eager little face. 

He could not help laughing. Her earnest 
desire to possess his ship was certainly a compli- 
ment to his skill as a mechanician. There was 
thoit to be said in favour of her request, which 
was otherwise, of course, very unreasonable. 
And, after all, it would not be difficult for him to 
cut out another; and he could get a suitable 
piece of wood from one of the carpenters. 



So he gave her the ship. 
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"Well, if you want it very mueh, and will 
take great care of it ^* 

" I will, indeed, indeed V* 

"And not lose it, I'll give it you. There V* 
And he placed the ship in her hands with a sigh. 

He was sorry to part with it. It had been 
one of his most successful eflforts in ship-carving. 
It was just finished ; it had been a great comfort 
to him during his holidays, that ship ; and he 
had so looked forward to amazing Jefis Primus 
with its perfectness on the return of that young 
gentleman to school after his vacation. 

"Oh, you dear, nice boy; Fm so much 
obliged ! Oh, thank you so much \" 

And she drew near to him, taking hold of his 
arms, and putting up her mouth to be kissed. 
It seemed that she had a habit of so doing, to 
express a great sense of obligation, or to render 
thanks for a present she valued very highly. 

The boy drew back, confused at this unex- 
pected demonstration of gratitude ; but there was 
no escape for him, and compliance was not very 
difficult, one would think. Blushing, he lowered 
his head sheepishly, and kissed her. The young 
lady, it should be stated, was perfectly cool and 
calm and comfortable, and took the whole busi- 
ness quite as a matter of course. 
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'^ What a pity I haven't got a pocket in my 
dress ! I can't hold all these things. Here, I'll 
throw away these flowers/' 

" No, don't. Give them to me." 

'' Would you like them ? Then take them." 

And she was pleased to be able to make in 
return for the boat even so inadequate a present 
as her bouquet. But the boy seemed to prize it, 
and held up the flowers triumphantly to his thin 
brown face. And they grew to be better friends. 

''What a lot of letters are cut out on that 
door ! Did you do all those ?" 

"No/' answered the boy; "some of them; 
not all, not nearly all. That's Tomkins's name : 
he's gone away now ; he was cock of the school 
last half. That's Barlow's. That's Jeffs'. N. E. 
— that stands for me — ^Noel Reeve, that's my 
name." 

" Noel ? What an odd name ! I don't like 
ifc ; it isn't pretty. Why ain't you called Arthur, 
or Reginald, or Albert ? these are my favourite 
names. I never heard of such a name as Noel. 
There's a little boy plays with me in the gardens 
at home — ^he's called Alexander, Isn't that a 
nice name ?" 

"Would you like to have your name cut 
there ? — only the initials. Fellows might not 

VOL. I. D 
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like it being cut in full. They're particular about 
this door.'' 

'^ Oh, yes ; please do. I should so like to see 
you. Cut C. G. — ^that stands for my name-^ 
Clare Gray." 

''Clare Gray I" repeated the boy; and he 
began to mark out, on the clearest place he could 
find, the initial letters, preparatory to carving 
them as deep as the sharpness of his knife would 
let him. 

"What a lovely G! I wish I could cut out 
letters like that. Do you live here always ?" 

"Yes. Always." 

" Why don't you live in London ? it's much 
nicer. And, oh, what a dusty jacket ! and it's 
torn at the elbow. Why don't you wear better 
clothes ? My papa would give them to you;" at 
least, I think he would, if I asked him to." 

'' Was that your papa who came down with 
you in the carriage ?" 

" Yes, that's my papa. Or Herbert's jacket 
would fit you. I think Herbert would give you 
one of his jackets— one that he doesn't want, or 
has done with. It would be better than that one 
you have on." 

''Who's Herbert?" 

" Herbert's my brother. He goes to school 
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at Eton. He's liome now for the holidays. He's 
gone out to spend the day at a schoolfellow's ; or 
else he'd have come down here with us in the 
carriage." 

'^ And do you live in London ?" 

^^Tes; we live in Cumberland Orescent, Hyde 
Park — ever such a way from here, I wish you 
lived there, and not here, in this nasty dull place ; 
and then I should see you often — every day ; and 
you could make me another boat. Oh ! have you 
got a monkey here, in a cage V 

''No," the boy answered scornfully; ''what 
should we want with a monkey here ?" 

" Because, when we came out, I asked papa to 
take me to the Zoological Gardens ; and he said 
he couldn't to-day, but we'd go instead to a place 
where I should see a wild monkey in a cage. And 
I don't see one." 

The boy pondered over this for some time. . 

"Perhaps he meant me!" he said at last, 
rather angrily. OJp.re only laughed. 

" It's one of his jokes. He's always joking. 
We have such fun together sometimes, when he's 
in a good humour. Oh, Fnv so much obliged to 
you for cutting my name on that door !" 

Then Susan Mann appeared to summon them 
again in-doors. They found the carriage drawn 
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np at the entrance ; and Clarets papa was taking 
leave of Dr. Bawson. 

'^ Good-bye,'* he said, as he shook hands with 
iihe principal of Burchell Hall; and then in a 
lower tone, '^ You understand V* 

'^ Perfectly ;" and the Doctor bowed low. 

''If anything should happen — and mind, I 
•donH say that anything will — ^you will let me know 
immediately. And, above all, you will act quietly 
and with great caution. Give way rather than let 
there be any unpleasantness or disturbance.*' 

"Precisely/' 

'' Look, papa, what a beautiful boat the boy 
has, given me !" cried Clare. 

'' Yes ; but you know, Clare," the gentleman 
said, after a moment's hesitation, " you must not 
accept presents without making some return. 
Here, give the boy this, and then jump into the 
carriage." 

. And he placed a sovereign in the Httle girl's 
hand, which she at once transferred to Noel. 
Perhaps the proceeding had something about it 
unpleasantly like giving alms to a beggar. So 
Noel thought. The gentleman's manner was 
rather contemptuous ; he scarcely looked at the 
recipient of his bounty. The boy sullenly pocketed 
the money. Perhaps to reconcile him to his posi- 
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tion, Clare kissed him again, her papa laughing 
harshly as she did so. 

" Mind your lessons, boy. In with you, Clare. 
Good-bye, Doctor ;" and the carriage drove off. 

'' Are we going straight home now 1" asked 
Clare. 

'' No ; weVe one more place to call at.'' 

'^ And the wild monkey in a cage V^ 

'' WeU, what did you think of him V' 

'^ He wasn't a monkey at all. He was a school- 
boy ; and I Hke him. He gave me this boat, and 
he cut my name on a door beautifully.'' And 
then she was silent, contemplating the important 
events of the afternoon. 

Meanwhile the Doctor : " Go into the study, 
Eeeve. I said I'd cane you ; andl'll keep my word." 

And he kept it. Noel emerged with a crimson 
face, rubbing his palms — moistening them.- 

'^ One thing, I didn't cry, though he did hurt 
me. I wish Jeffs and some of the other fellows 
had been here to see that I didn't cry." 

He tried to draw again ; but his hands were 
too swoUen and trembling.. 

"You shall have sugared bread-and-butter 
and toast," said Susan Mann, shortly afterwards. 
*' I heard him hitting you, and I hate him. I 
know I shan't like this place." 



CHAPTER in. 

A QUIET TAMILY AND AN UNXXFECTID GUEST. 

The lives of certain men would seem to be carried 
on with the plainness and punctuality of system 
diatinguishing those large^ rounds unomamental 
docksj which cany such substantial weights^ 
whose tick is so loud and strong as to evidence the 
most sound and healthy of pulses^ and which are 
to be found generally in kitchens and like unpre- 
tending apartments^ rather than in situations of 
degance and rejBnement — clocks that would no 
more think of going wrong, or of striking absurd 
hours, or of misleading people in any way, than of 
trolling comic songs, or of descending from their 
fixed places on the wall to execute '^ nigger break- 
down'' dances upon the floor. They leave to 
drawing-room timepieces the .irregularities and 
indiscretions of fashionable life. They are content 
to be ugly, and steady, and correct; let temples of 
Om^olu, or Sevres, or fancy constructions of gild- 
ing and bronze, birds and Cupids, shepherds and 
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shepherdesses^ gods and goddesses clothed and 
nude, play up what fantastic tricks may please 
them — stopping, chiming, running-down, bursting 
out into popular waltzes, or mimicking songs of 
.birds, or protruding mechanical .figures, to exe- 
cute, when in a good humour, fanciful manoeuvres 
with uneasy abruptness and no meaning in parti- 
cular. Such pranks as these are no more for the 
clocks of humble kitchen-life than court-balls for 
charity-boys. 

It is quite a kitchen-clock-Hke sort of man, 
then, Pm anxious to bring under the notice of 
the reader. A simple, unpretending, even vulgar- 
looking man, who, now that the Exchange steeple 
has rung out the hour of six o'cloct p.m., has 
emerged from the close network of courts and 
alleys and narrow streets which nestle in the 
neighbourhood of the Bank of England, and are 
situate somewhere between Tokenhouse Yard 
and Great Winchester Street. 

A man not so old, perhaps, as he looked, but 
who clung to an antiquated economy of dress— 
the dull brown, loose-fitting, long-cufied dress- 
coat of many years ago ; a not comfortable nor 
picturesque garment, with wide flaps over its 
exterior side-pockets, with high rolling collar, 
which seemed to be stretching up to reach the 
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ample rim of the hat above, and with long, de- 
pending tails. The man's round shoulders and 
stooping gait, too, added some years to his 
appearance of age. He was,' perhaps, little more 
than fifty ; but he looked ten, or even fifteen 
years older. His clothes were shabby, thread- 
bare, and shiny about the seams. A crumpled 
cravat of white muslin was twisted many times, 
80 it seemed, round his neck. His features were 
coarse and ill-shapen; his complexion a dull 
purply red, especially about his cheeks and the 
bridge of his nose, as though he had been rub- 
bing bad crimson-lake well into the pores of his 
skin, with some mistaken views as to the improve- 
ment of his appearance. His eyes were Ughtless 
and opaque ; his hair a dirty grey. You would 
probably at once have guessed that he was a 
decayed Dissenting minister, or a clerk in some 
old-estabUshed mercantile house in the City, or a 
waiter at an antiquated chop-and-steak house, 
buried in a cuUde-saCy and known only to a few 
fogey habitues, I may as well say at once, that 
the second of your conjectures would have been 
the correct one. 

This man entered and left the City daily at 
stated times, with the regularity of those good 
homely clocks I have above alluded to. Advanc- 
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ing from the side Cf the Bank of England^ and 
crossing the open space in front of the Eoyal 
Exchange, he moved along at a steady, even 
pace, subject to no impulsive accelerations of 
speed, and just as unlikely to be liable to any 
delays in the way of loitering or sauntering. His 
feet moved to and fro punctually as the swaying 
of a kitchen clock^s pendulum. His progress 
was certain as it was steady ; and he could always 
tell to a fraction the rate at which he was proceed- 
ing per mile. 

Following a daily habit — correct to a minute 
— ^he found himself on the south side of Comhill, 
and, through a labyrinth of passages, made his 
way to a particular tavern, at which, for some 
thirty years — Sundays only excepted — ^he had 
dined every day at a stated hour. He was re- 
ceived always as an expected guest : his favourite 
place in the room, varying according to the sea- 
sons — in the winter he elected to occupy the seat 
nearest to the fire, in the summer the seat nearest 
the window — ^was always retained for him. The 
evening paper was ready for him — never for him 
the answer that '^ the Globe was in 'and,^^ with 
which less regular visitors were compelled to 
content themselves; and the ^'chop and chop 
to foUoV^ upon which he had invariably fed 
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open stores for the selling of coals and vegetables, 
and now a shabby coffee-shop^ and now a reek- 
ing, flaring pork-butcher's, with pig in its every 
form — ^beginning with " suckings'^ and ending in 
black-puddings — displayed with gay abandon in 
the windows. Yet there were many private 
houses, too, in Whitfield Street, ticketed very 
often, to announce that they possessed apart- 
ments to spare and to be let ; occasionally deco- 
rated, moreover, with a fiery drawing, to announce 
that the operation of mangling was performed on 
the basement; and the doorTposts almost inva- 
riably pimpled with door-bells. 

It was at one of these houses, one in better 
order than the rest, though still very dusty as to 
its windows, with only one bell, however, at the 
door, the man we have traced from the City 
fiinally stopped and knocked. Upon the door 
there gleamed a brass-plate, with the mono- 
syllabic inscription, Moyle ; that indeed being 
the patronymic of the clerk in the old-established 
mercantile house in the City. There was a clatter 
of footsteps in the hall, and immediately the door 
was thrown noisily open. 

"Hullo, father !'' 

"Hullo, Liz!" 

And a little girl, with untidy, thick, brown 
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liair tmnbling about her shoulders, fell upon him 
eagerly, and was lifted up and kissed with much 
fervour. 

" Come along," she said \ and she took pos- 
session of his hat and umbrella. " Come along, 
down-stairs. Grandfather^s here. He's brought 
me such cherries V* 

Mr. Moyle permitted himself to be drawn 
along by his daughter, and with her descended 
the kitchen stairs. 

The Moyle family, it may be at once stated, 
was decidedly homely in its tastes ; it pretended 
to no specious gentility, no fictitious refinement. 
It dearly loved, of all rooms in the house, its 
kitchen ; it was more thoroughly at home in that 
small, close, strong-flavoured apartment than 
elsewhere. The first floor was generally let to a 
gentleman connected with the theatre in the 
neighbourhood, who, when he was not learning 
his parts or practising stage-efiects, and was 
quite sober — ^which, by the way, did not often 
happen to be the case — was a really desirable 
lodger. But on the ground floor the Moyle 
household were in possession of a comfortable 
and well-furnished parlour, in which indeed were 
to be found articles of ornament seldom to be 
met with under such conditions, and of consi- 
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derable intrinsic worth. There were several 
works in plaster^ of which a sculptor would have 
at once recognized the value ; and in a comer of the 
rooxn^ upon a pedestal^ stood a small marble bust of 
the young lady^ Elizabeth Moyle^ generallj called 
Liz^ who had been in such praiseworthy haste to 
greet her parent at the door. For the presence 
of these and other artistic treasures in the place^ 
the reader will of himself learn to account as he 
proceeds with our history. But it is probable 
that the very decorations we have mentioned 
may have had something to do with convincing 
the household that they were unsuited to occupy 
the same room with such evidences of education 
and taste. They were uncomfortable in the pre- 
sence of what others would regard as refined 
comfort ; and so the Moyle household withdrew 
to the kitchen^ where the head of the house' was 
at liberty to smoke and spit, and generally to 
conduct himself in a free-and-easy way he was 
wont to regard as incompatible with, as he said, 
"the gimcracks of Mrs. M.'s parlour;^' and he 
pronounced the M like hem, as indeed did the 
other members of the family. 

Mr. Moyle found, seated in front of his 
kitchen-fire, a largely-proportioned woman, whose 
short, broad, blunt, red face, widely-patted, dull. 
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round eyes^ and a habit she had of keeping her 
mouth open, with a half-gaping, half-panting 
expression, gave her rather the look of a gold- 
fish under one of these disappointments to which 
gold-fish seem to be particularly subject, by 
reason, in some way, of mistaken views as to the 
limits of their crystal bowls. This was Mrs. 
Moyle, the wife of the City- clerk and the mother 
of Liz.. She was dressed iij tightly-fitting merino, 
made to follow the swollen outlines of her figure 
with that closeness and accuracy to which stout 
women are so often prone. Near her, toasting 
his feet at the fire, though it was quite warm 
weather, sat, in a bent attitude, his back very 
round, his chin sunk into his chest, a little wizen 
old man, whose costume was something between 
a cabman's and a gamekeeper's. He wore high 
leather-gaiters, and a velveteen coat slashed with 
pockets, with a spotted handkerchief twined 
loosely round the low^er part of his face, and upon 
his head a flat-rimmed, low-crowned, glazed hat. 
This was Liz's grandfather, the father of Moyle ; 
old Zachary Moyle, a market-gardener in a small 
way at Brixton. 

^'How are you, father?" said Mr. Moyle, 
entering the room. 

" He looks hearty, don't he, M. ?"' interposed 
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Mrs. Mojle.* ''And now, Liz, look alive, child, 
and make yourself useful. Put the kettle on the 
fire — ^it has biled — and lay the tea-things for your 
father. And if I was a young girl like you, I 
should be quite ashamed of having such a rough 
head, I should.^' 

Liz only drew up her bare shoulders till they 
touched the tips of her ears with a deprecating 
air, and shook her brown tangled mane back 
from her forehead and off her face. She was not 
handsome ; but most mothers would have called 
her a fine child, with her bold brown eyes, her 
large red lips, and her brilliant brunette com- 
plexion. She was angular in figure, possessed of 
a strong framework of bone, that gave promise 
of her being tall and large in proportion when 
she had acquired her full growth. She was the 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. Moyle. 

'' Come, look alive, Liz,'^ said her mother ; 
*' I'm sure it^s most time you was a-bed. Young 
gals ought to go early to bed, specially when 
they^re growing. Ask grandfather if they 
oughtn^t." 

But grandfather was busily employed in dis- 
cussing his state of health, a favourite topic with 
him. He was addressing his son. 

"Well, William, my dear,^' he said, in a 
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wheezing treble^ '^ I ain't mncli to boast of^ and 
yet, mind you, I ain't a-going to complain. A 
man as has reached eighty-eight, as I have, ain't 
got much toII to holler either way. I might be 
wuss, ther*, that's all I'll say." 

But he went on, nevertheless. 

''My breathing ain't what it might be, nor 
what it has been, specially when I'm on my back ; 
and then I don't seem as if I could fetch my 
breath nohow, and I have a sort of a tizzicldngj 
like — you know what I mean — every now and 
then in my throat. The doctor says it's all along 
of my bronkil toobes ; but I'm sure I don't know 
how that may be. I know I shouldn't get, not 
to say, a wink of sleep o' nights, if it wasn't for 
the drop or two of loddy I takes afore going to 
bed. I ain't the man I have been. I know that 
very well, and can't expect to be neither; I know 
that too ; and yet I'm toleyble hale and hearty, 
when all things is considered. I can read print — 
newspaper-print, if it ain't too small — ^without my 
glasses ; but not at candle-light, that beats me. 
It ain't every man of eighty-eight as could do 
that. But I gets drowsy-like, and falls asleep at 
odd times in the day, afore I know where I am, 
somehow, which ain't quite nateral-like, sitting 
over the fire, or in a easy-chair, or what-not. 

VOL. I. B 
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The doctor Bays — ^Doctor Gfles it was; youVe 
lieard me tell of Inim afore^ William ; a first-rate 
medical man^ they tell me^ my dear; and he's 
very ciyil-spoken^ certainly — ^he says it's only 
what's to be expected, and that ther' ain't no 
harm in it. But I don't know about that. Stilly 
ther* ain't many men of my years, though I say 
it, as could walk up from Brixton, as I did this 
morning, all the way, only resting half a dozen 
times or so." 

" It's too much for you, father. You oughtn't 
to attempt it," said his son. 

•' Well, my dear, I don't know ; I've done it 
now for a good many years, and I shouldn't like 
to give it up. And them busses shakes one up so, 
and puts one's stomach all nohow, and runs away, 
too, with such a lot of money, my dear. I some- 
times think I'll get a lift by one of the market- 
carts, though they're a'mosttoo early for me now. 
People are very civil and obleeging down my 
way, and would give an old man like me a good 
turn and welcome. But I come up to see John 
and you, William, and 'Arriet, and Liz yonder; 
and I took John a nice bundle of sparrow-grass, 
and I've brought you the same, my dear — ^I don't 
make no difference atween you, though he is the. 
eldest; and it's as good grass, though it's my 
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own growing, PU say that, as you'll find at 
Brixton, or any of the gardings about; and a 
little basket of bigaroons — prime uns, too ; but 
&e birds plays the devil with 'em — ^for my Liz, 
who grows a fine girl, she does, though I don't 
know as she'll ever be such a woman as her 
mother wer*." 

" Well, and how's John, fether ?" 
'^ Oh, John's nicely, and spoke very pretty to 
me, John did. He's near with his money, John 
is, but he's tree with his wittles, I'll say that of 
him, and he give me as nice a glass of port wine 
as ever I drank. He's getting on famous : his 
place is full of iq^ages, chuck full; and he's that 
busy he hardly seemed to be knowing what to do 
next. But he ain't proud of it neither, though 
they tell me there's titled folks in carriages knock- 
ing at his door all day long, at times ; but it don't 
make no difierence to John. He was always 
hearty-like in his ways, John was ; and he give 
me a good dinner, and was pleased with the grass 
I brought him. He ain't proud, for all the money 
he's making ; and he said he'd have me sit to him 
some day to make a busto of me ; that's what he 
calls them short stattys of his. But I don't 
know; it don't do at my time of life to be made 
a image of. As a young man I shouldn't so much 
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Itave minded^ but I ainH a figger now for a stattj, 
leastwise not for carying out of stonc^ though 
there's some as he showed me as old as I am^ as 
has had it done^ but it seems fooHsh-like to me. 
He's a many pretty things there, very pretiy, 
though they're a'most too necked some of them^ 
Pm thinking, for decency's sake, and so I said to 
him, but he only laughed ; and mind you, Wil- 
liam, I ain't speaking agen him; but notions 
change about them things, and very likely he's 
right, though people may have thought different 
when I was a lad. I wouldn't speak agen John ; 
he's been a good son to me — so have you, Wil- 
liam, for that matter — though 1 did wish at one 
time that he'd have married, and had a comfort- 
able home, as you have, William, and a child or 
two about him ; but I suppose he was allays too 
busy ever to think of them things. He's a good 
fion, though near with his money, but that ain't 
my affair. Mayhap he's saving up a penny for 
Liz yonder ; he's no one else to leave it to, as I 
knows on ; and he works for his money, and has 
worked hard, so let him do what he will with it, 
I don't grudge him." 

So the old man talked on garrulously, while 
Mrs. Moyle.made tea for his son. 

William drank noisily out of his saucer, pro- 
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trading his head^ to prevent any soiling drops 
falling upon his waistcoat^ and having spread a 
large coloured handkerchief apronwise over his 
knees. 

'^ Fve a nice cup of tea for you, if you'll have 
it, grandfather/' said Mrs. Moyle, twirling the 
teapot invitingly. 

'' No, thankee, 'Arriet, my dear ; no, thankee. 
I never was much of a one for slops,'' old Zachary 
answered, '^and I don't think I'll begin to be 
now ; but I'lJ have a glass of something comfor'ble 
along with William presently, when he has his, afore 
I go, which I must do soon. Them busses runs 
pretty late, but it wouldn't do to miss 'em all, and 
I don't think I'm ekal to-night to walking back 
home, not all the way. Why, there now," he cried, 
with a sudden start, striking his knee, ^^ to think 
of that ! I was a'most forgetting the very im- 
portantest thing I've got to tell you — John's got 
A place at last for poor Molly's son ; ain't that 
good news? Yes, he's in the office of Messrs. 
Gashford and Co., the lawyers in Gray's Inn. 
He won't get much at present, but if he behaves 
well, and makes hisself useful, they'll do some- 
thing for him by and by. It's a great comfort to 
John, for he couldn't do nothing with the boy ; 
no more couldn't I, though hard I tried to do it. 
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The boy's not a fool, but He's that xnisdieTOiis 
there's no knowing how to get on with him. So 
litUe Jimmy's on a high stool now in Gashford's 
office^ and, please God, he stays there. If his 
poor mother conld only have known it, how proud 
she'd hare been. She was ten years younger 
than you, William — ^ten years to a day. Her 
husband wasn't good for much. Poor Stap, he 
neirer was good enough for my MoUy ; I allays 
said so, and I say so now, but she would hare 
him — the only time I ever see her downright 
obstinate, as you may say. And little Jimmy's 
took after his father — ^fnll of fun, bless you, and 
good natur', and that, but idle and mischevous as 
I said. I tried him as long as I could, but he was 
wnss nor all the birds about Brixton put together. 
The jargonelles that boy eat one season! it was 
terrible; quite spiled my garding, quite; and 
then " 

But here old Zachary's talk was interrupted. 
There was a knock at the door. 

" Take a candle, and go and see who it is, 
liz. I can't think, at this time of night," said 
Mrs. Moyle. 

Liz obeyed ; to return shortly. . 

"Wanted, lather," she said; "b, man to see 
you. He's in the 'all. I've left the candle there." 
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"Who is it, I wonder?'' and William Moyle 
ascended the kitchen stairs. 

He advanced, holding the candle high aboTe 
his head. Its rays fell upon a tall figur6, darkly 
dressed, leaning against the wall. 

'^Why — why it's never the water-rates — ^not 
at this hour]^?" cried Moyle, with a confused air, 
peering before him. 

"No, Moyle, not the water-rates," a strong 
deep voice answered. 

Moyle started at the sound of the voice. His 
hand shook so that the snujBEers and extinguisher 
fell out of the flat-candlestick he was holding so 
unsteadily, on to the floor, with a clatter. Then 
he advanced with a clumsy rapidity, and thrust 
the light close to the face of a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man. 

" Why, it's never you ! don't say it's you ! 
It's not Tredgold !" cried William Moyle, much 
agitated. 

" Hush 1 Yes, Moyle, it is ; none other.^' 

" Good Heaven ! what a strange thing I Here^ 
come in here, Tredgold — ^Mr. Tredgold, I should 
say;" and William Moyle led the way into his 
parlour on the ground-floor, shutting the door 
after him, and placed the candle upon the table. 

"What a strange thing! What an extra- 
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ordinajy thing I Who would have thought of 
this, now f Only to think of this ! You, Mr. 
Tredgold, of all people in the world 1 Who 
could have looked to see you herlB at this time of 
night V 

Moyle kept on repeating these expressions of 
his surprise in a nervous, confused, unconscious 
sort of way, rubbing his trembling hands toge- 
ther ; his breath very short and thick, his voice 
broken and quavering. 

^^ But pray sit down, Mr. Tredgold ; pray sit 
down/^ 

Mp. Tredgold threw himself down upon the 
horse-hair sofa that stood behind the door. 

A man apparently of middle age, with hand* 
some features, and a complexion originally fair^ 
though now, from exposure to weather and the 
effects of a hot sun, tanned to a warm brown ; 
with a profusion of hair upon his thin, rather 
worn, and lined face, though his chin and upper 
lip were shaven. He wore a cap of dark-coloured 
fur, with a peak in front that cast a shadow over 
a pair of flashing hazel eyes. His dress was of 
rough pilot-cloth, fitting loosely, the collar of his 
coat standing up, and some thick curled locks of 
light dry hair escaping over it from under his cap. 
His figure was spare, with yet a promise of great 
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muscular strength about it; and the large, un- 
gloved, bony, freckled hand he rested upon the 
table gave evidence of being a very worthy 
weapon for offence or defence. His general ap- 
pearance led to the inference that he was con- 
nected with the merchant service; probably in 
the capacity of an inferior officer — a second or 
third mate, say. 

Though not wholly unmoved himself, he seemed 
to derive some amusement from the evident 
surprise and almost alarm of his companion. He 
watched Moyle, therefore, for some minutes, and 
continued to hsten to his repeated exclamations 
of astonishment with a mirthful glance in his 
hazel eyes, and a half smile — ^something of mockery 
in it — ^upon his handsome mouth. 

'^Tou did not expect to see me, Moyle?'' he 
said at length. 

''No, Mr. Tredgold; indeed I did not.'' 

''And yet you knew that, sooner or later, I 
should come." 

" Yes, but I didn't know when : and that 
always seems to put a thing off for a long while. 
When did you arrive, Mr. Tredgold ?" 

" Two days ago, at Liverpool. I came up to 
town this afternoon, I've had some trouble in 
finding you. I went over to Lambeth first ; but 
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I couldn't learn anything about you there; and 
your old street seemed to haye quite vanished — 
to make room for a railroad or some other im- 
provement. Then I sent into the City/' 

''You sent /Aere?" 

'' Yes. Somehow I felt sure you would still 
be at Fordyce and Fordyce's. The firm is still so 
called?'' 

*'Yes, the name is kept up— rFordyce and 
Fordyce." 

''Well, the housekeeper knew your address; 
and after some delay — ^I had to invent a pretext 
for requiring it — a story about a bill of exchange 
left with you by mistake, served my turn — she 
gave this address to my messenger — ^I didn't go 
myself — and I came on here." 

" Ah, yes," Mr. Moyle murinured ; and then 
in an abstracted way he remarked, " I left Lam- 
beth nearly eleven years ago. I was at Islington 
first, then I came here. Mrs. M. prefers the 
West End." 

" Eleven years ago !" Mr. Tredgold repeated; 
afterwards, again in a low sad tone, "Eleven 
years ago ! How long a time it seems ! Ann 
was living then." 

"Yes" (in a whisper), "Ann was living 
then.'* 
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"Poor Ann ! Of rapid decline — ^wasn't that 
what they oaid she died of?'' 

"Eapid decline/' Mr. Moyle assented, in a 
frightened whisper, the colour gone from his face, 
'^ She was always delicate, if yon remember; and 
not careful of herself. A slight cold " 

''Poor Ann.!" and Mr. Tredgold was silent 
for some moments. Then, in a voice of deep 
emotion, '' You're sure she's dead, Moyle ? you're 
quite sure ? Tell me, Moyle — quick I" 

" Sure I sure, of course !" Moyle answered, 
trembling. " How can you doubt it ? Dead this 
many a year. How can you doubt it ?" 

'' How can I believe it, Moyle — ^I, who last 
saw her so beautiful, so full of life ? My poor, 
poor Ann ! It has made me half crazy, Moyle. 
I have found it so hard to believe her really 
dead. During all these long years I have fought 
against my reason. I have believed her living 
still. I was even fool enough to look for her 
face at the station, amongst the crowd there 
greeting their friends' arrival. I am mad on 
that subject." 

'' Hush ! don't speak of it. Talk of some- 
thing else. What are your plans ? Shall you 
remain here ? How shall you live ? Have you 
money ?" 
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" A mere trifle, that will soon be gone/' 

Mr. Moyle's face fell, as fall the faces of those 
who fear they may be asked for money. 

" You will not remain in town V 

''I hardly know. I shall get work some- 
where — anywhere. IVe a strong pair of arms, 
at any rate. They represent capital enough to 
start with in the business of hard work." Then 
he passed his hand over his face. ^'I had a 
thousand things to say to you, Moyle, a thousand 
questions to ask ; and yet, for the life of me, I 
can't think of one of them now. How's John ?'' 

''John's very well, thank you kindly, Mr. 
Tredgold — ^very well, and doing well. He looks 
older — as we all do ; we must expect that. Yes, 
John's getting on very well, thank you." 

'' I'm glad of it. Ah, yes ; and tell me — ^how 
could I forget to ask ?" and he laughed harshly, 
cruelly, mockingly at himself; "and Eichard, 
how is he f what is he doing? Tell me, Moyle. 
How has the world been using Bichard Giflford ?'' 

He spoke sternly, almost fiercely, and struck 
upon the table with his clenched hand. 

" Tell me of Eichard Gifford." 

''Now, don't now; don't, now, Mr. Tred- 
gold," cried Moyle, holding out his hands with 
an imploring air. "Be calm. Don't excite 
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yourself; don^t tiake on about him. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Don't bear malice all thia 
long time.'' 

"He's doing well? He's ricb; he's pros- 
perous ?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"He's head of the firm of Fordyce and 
Fordyce ?" 

"Well, well; he is— but what then ?" 

" I might have known it !" cried Tredgold, 
with an oath, beating on the table; "I might 
have known it." 

"Don't think of him, Mr. Tredgold; forget 
him, forget him." 

"Not think of him, Moyle? For years, if 
ever I prayed at all — ^and, God help me, I've 
been a sinner enough, and needed to pray, if any 
one did — ^if ever I prayed at all, I prayed that I 
might come home once more, to have my fingers 
for five minutes at that man's throat. Five 
minutes ? — one — ^half a minute would be enough." 

"But you don't think this now, Mr. Tred- 
gold?" 

" Well, truth to tell, Moyle," he said, in a 
calmer tone, "since I've come home — and I 
might, if I wished, encounter this man — ^I care 
less to injure him. I am almost inclined to hope 
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that we inaj be kept apart; tliat I may never^ 
for his sake— not mine^ remember — ^be brought 
face to face with Bichard Giflford/' 

''Why, thaVs right, thafs right. Forgive 
and forget." And Mr. Moyle seemed to breathe 
more freely. 

There was a tap at the door, and the Toice of 
Mrs. Moyle was heard outside. 

'' What's all this about, M. ? May I come in V* 
Her husband looked at Tredgold, who nodded. 
Mrs. Moyle was admitted. 

" Do you know who it is ?" asked Moyle. 
His wife stared at the visitor ; then uttered a 
cry of surprise and pleasure. 

"Of course I do, now his cap's oflF. Mr. 
Tredgold! But, Lord! who'd have thought of 
seeing him ?" 

He had removed his cap, showing a broad, 
handsome forehead, and a thick mat of curly, 
light brown hair. 

" I should have known him anywhere," she 
said, with unusual animation, shaking both his 
hands. ''He's as well-looking as ever, only a 
bit browner. I'm right glad to see you once 
more, Mr. Tredgold." 

" She was always your friend, Mr. Tredgold, 
and always has been," said Moyle. 
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''Bless her for that! Thank you both/' He 
shook hands with her again. "Any children ?'' 
he asked with a smile. 

'' Only one ; a girl — JAz." 

" Ah/' he said. Then he paused, passing his 
hand over his forehead again. ''What shall I 
forget next I^' 

He turned quickly to Moyle, and asked, with 
nervous abruptness, " The boy, Moyle — what of 
him ? He Hves, surely V 

Moyle shook his head, and then moved away 
with a white, scared face. Tredgold threw him- 
self into a chair, and leant upon the table, hiding 
his face in his hands. With a low moan of 
suffering he rocked himself to and fro. Mrs. 
Moyle approached him. 

"For shame, M. What is there to be afriad 
of? Tell the truth.'' 

And she bent over the man Tredgold, with 
her hand upon his head. 

v" Don't cry, Mr. Tredgold; don't take on so; 
don't cry, Bryan. The boy lives; indeed he 
does." 

"Thank God I" cried Bryan Tredgold. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The handsome barouche rolled away from Burchell 
Hall down the long, hot, dusty lane, and regained 
the highroad. The coachman had received his in- 
structions beforehand ; he was still driving coun- 
trywards, with his back upon London. Two mile^ 
along the highway, he turned sharply to the right, 
entering a narrow cross-road, pleasantly shaded 
with beech-trees. 

Clare prattled ever, greatly pleased with her 
boat. Her companion was engaged with a maga- 
zine, cutting the leaves as he read. But he often 
stopped to look at her, sometimes even putting 
down his book altogether, to laugh and talk with 
her. It was as though there existed in the bright 
music of her voice, the silvery ring of her laugh, 
the sheen of her childish beauty, a spell it was not 
possible to withstand for any long time. It might 
be struggled against and overcome for a span, but 
in the end it was sure to return and re-assert 
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itself. Indeed, there was about the little lady a 
certain imperiousness, which would not be gain- 
said. 

^' I like that boy,^^ she said, with a simple 
yet decisive air, after a few moments^ silent 
meditation. "When shall I see him again, 
papa V* 

"Indeed, Clare, I can't tell you,'' papa an- 
swered. 

" Noel Eeeve, he said his name was i I shan't 
forget it." , A pause : then, — " Papa, will you 
have him to come and play with me in the gar- 
dens at home ?" 

"No, my dear; it wouldn't do at all. And 
you mustn't want to play with every dirty little boy 
that you see. Besides, you've plenty of little boys 
and girls to play with in the gardens already." 

Clare looked rather hurt. Then she said, with 
a laugh — 

" Well, he was dirty. But I like him. Per- 
haps it wasn't his fault he was so shabby. He 
was very kind to me, and I shan't forget him. I 
should like him to come and play with me." 

"What would Herbert say, do you think, at 
your playing with such a dirty little boy ?" 

" I don't care what Herbert says. I've seen 
Herbert just as dirty, often. And he couldn't 

VOL. I. F 
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make me sach a nice boat as this^ Herbert 
couldn't." 

" He shall buy you a beautiful new boat at the 
toy«-shop^ much better than that; all sorts of 
colours^ with all its sails set/* 

'^ Ahy but that isn't like making it himself. 
He's not so clever as Noel Eeeve, not nearly." 

'' There, there. Glare ; that's quite enough 
about the boy and the boat. Don't be tiresome. 
Talk about something else." 

Papa spoke with some irritation, and then re- 
sumed his magazine. 

Clare opened wide her blue eyes, with a look 
of surprise and reproach. Then she was silent; 
closing tightly her red lips, as though from some 
unexpressed determination not to speak again, 
since her remarks had met with so indifferent a 
reception. Meanwhile she watched the stem dark 
face of her companion, with that fixed gaze of in- 
tense wondering which only children are capable 
of. (Who has not longed to know what absorbing 
matters are occupying the brain of a child looking 
its very gravest and wisest ?) 

There was quiet for a little while, the barouche 
passing rapidly down the cool shady cross-road. 

Suddenly Clare's companion, looking up from 
his book, called to the coachman to stop. 
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'' Wliaf s the matter, papa?'' asked Clare. 

His attention had been arrested by the figure 
of a man perched upon a gate leading into a field 
by the side of the road ; a small man, dressed in 
black, powdered with dust,— .Jiis boots quite white 
with it. 

''Ah, John Moyle!" cried Clare's papa. 
" How do you do F" 

The man so addressed, had touched his hat 
respectftdly at first, and seemed disinclined to de- 
scend from his resting-place. Now, however, and 
as though there was no help for it, he came down 
and approached the carriage, but with evident 
reluctance in his manner. 

He was short, broad, stout, with small bright, 
though hght-coloured eyes, and a large hooked 
nose. Yet there was little of the eagle in his 
face ; which, indeed, possessed rather the charac- 
teristics of the parrot or the turkey-cock. His 
complexion was coarse and very red. Wisps of 
unkempt grey hair straggled from under his hat. 
He wore no gloves, his hands being generally 
thrust deep into his trouser-pockets. His whole 
appearance was rather vulgar. 

''You're some miles out of London, John 
Moyle," remarked Clare's papa. 

"Yes, sir. I like a country walk now 
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and then; it does me good. And the day's 
very fine/' 

" Can I give yon a hft home ? We shall be 
turning back shortly/' 

"No, thank yon, sir; mnch obliged, but Fd 
sooner walk back in the cool of the evening/' 

There was to be remarked a patronizing, con- 
descending tone in the observations addressed to 
the man called John Moyle, not less than a cold 
nnwilling civility in his manner of reply. This 
last was perhaps increased by the resolnte way in 
which he kept his eyes averted from the person 
speaking to him. Now his glance seemed en- 
grossed by the bright silver of the handle on the 
coach-door, and now he was contemplating the 
pretty interested face of little Clare, listening at- 
tentively to the brief colloquy between her papa 
and the stranger. 

'' She grows a tail girl, doesn't she, John ?" 

'^Miss Gray? Yes, of course. I ought to 
have known her. But she grows apace, and she's 
altered so/' 

Papa took off the child's hat, and smoothed 
her rich ripply golden hair tenderly with his 
hand. 

"I think some day, John Moyle," he said, 
''I must get you to carve this little head in 
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marble for me. What do you say? A pretty 
subject, I think ?" 

John Moyle looked at Clare curiously ; placing 
a coarse brown hand upon her head, to turn, as it 
were, her face into different lights, to regard it 
from a variety of points of view. 

Glare smiled, then laughed aloud, at the 
serious gaze of the Httle red-faced man. 

^^Yes, a pretty subject, certainly," he said 
slowly, meditatively; "but almost too pretty for 
marble — ^too young. We can't render all that 
lovely colour, you know, sir. You wouldn^t be 
satisfied. YouM go to a portrait painter, after 
all. It^s more in his way than mine, as yet. 
Wait a few years before you think of marble. 
The features will grow more set. Then^ we might 
make a beautiful thing of it. I could please you 
then, I know, and do justice to the subject and to 
myself.'^ 

He released Clarets golden head, and resumed 
his examination of the coach-handle. 

^^You^re doing well, John Moyle, I hear. 
Getting on, eh V 

''Yes, sir; thank you. Pve worked very 
hard for a good many years. Fve a right to 
expect some harvest now.'' 

There was silence for a few moments; and 
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John Moyle took a step back^ and^ touching his 
hat again^ was about to resume his seat on the 
gate^ and let the carriage pass on^ when another 
question stopped him. It was put in rather a low 
voice. 

'' You've been farther down this road. YouVe 
called at The Laurels V 

^' Yes, sir, I have," looking away more than 
ever now, so as to turn quite his profile to his ques- 
tioner. '^ I like to call there when I take a walk 
out of town. You said you had no objection.'^ 

^' Certainly not, John Moyle. I am now going 
on there myself. You have no remark to make f 
You found no change ? The poor invalid is no 
better V 

''No, sir; I found no change,'' said the 
sculptor, almost sullenly. 

" If you have anything to suggest, John — any 
complaint to make " 

'' I have none, sir." 

'' I am glad to hear it. I am glad to think, 
as you may well believe, that aU that is possible 
has been done for the poor soul. I am especially 
interested in this being so. You will please 
remember as much, should any questions arise 
out of the present subject ; not that I think any 
wiU so arise. And now I wish you a pleasant 
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walk back to London^ if, indeed, you won't think 
better of your plan, and ride back with us. 
No ? Well then good-bye, John Moyle, good-bye. 
Give your hand, Clare, my dear, and say good- 
bye.^' 

John Moyle took their hands, severally, with a 
reluctance that was something like repugnance. 
Slowly he went back to his gate. Arrived 
there, he stood watching the retreating carriage. 
Then he took a large pinch of snuff out of a 
coffin-shaped tortoise-shell box. He went through 
the operation of snuff-taking in a violent, angry, 
defiant sort of way, distorting his nose, disturbing 
it, wrestling with it almost, as though he had a 
long-standing spite against it, and was at last at 
liberty to wreak his vengeance upon it. 

^' I hate that man,'' he said at last, savagely ; 
'' I hate him. Can't he see it ? Don't he know 
it ? Why won't he let me alone ? Doesn't he 
know that I would sooner starve than take a 
crumb of his giving ? Does he think that I am 
blind? that I've lost my memory? am a fool? 
Well, well, perhaps I am a fool," he went on in a 
gentler tone ; ^' perhaps I've been a fool all my 
life — ^likely enough." 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
with angry impatience, and shook his head several 
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times, with a sort of self-deprecatory frown upon 
his forehead. 

The barouche rolled on, and soon a turn in the 
road took it out of sight of John Moyle. 

''What a funny Httle manl and what a 
red face he had!^' Clare remarked with a 
laugh. 

''A clever little man, though, Clare," said her 
companion. And he continued abstractedly, " At 
least, so the world says; and Fm not able to 
contradict it. A clever sculptor, at any rate; 
there can be little doubt about that. But an 
artist away from his art is '^ 

However, he left unfinished his definition of 
an artist so circumstanced. It is not probable 
that, as a matter of compUm^nt, the sculptor lost 
much by the sentence being incomplete. 

Half a mile farther, and the carriage turned 
out of the road and entered the gates of a large 
garden. Thick shrubs and a tall screen of trees 
hid the view on either side ; and it was almost 
with a cry of surprise that Clare suddenly found 
herself in front of a tall, square, stuccoed block 
of a house, slate-roofed; with numerous large 
windows, and a classical portico to denote the 
entrance. The carriage stopped. 

''Do we get out here ?" asked Clare. 
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'^ No. Sit still, my dear,'' was the answer ; 
" I shall not be long." 

And Clare was left alone in the carriage, as 
her companion passed into the house. It might 
have been remarked that he was a little more 
nervons and disturbed in manner than was 
usual with him. He had taken off his hat, and 
passed his white silk handkerchief across his fore- 
head, his hand shaking visibly ; and there was a 
certain breathlessness affecting his pleasant-toned 
voice, as he addressed an inquiry to the servant 
in livery he encountered in the hall. 

" Can I see Mr. Garwood ? Will you take 
hiTn my card ?" 

" This way, sir." 

He was led into » large library, crowded with 
books, and handsomely furnished. But the ob- 
ject in the room perhaps the most likely to arrest 
the attention of any one entering was a long row 
of plaster casts placed upon the mantelpiece. 
These bore all the appearance of having been 
taken after death, from heads presenting certain 
peculiarities or deficiencies in their conformation, 
and a certain ghastliness attached to this collec- 
tion of strangely-shaped skulls, with their closely- 
shut eyes, their bare foreheads, their harshly- 
lined Ups, some down-drawn, some fixed in a 
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simper, others in a rigid grin. Any one with 
nerves readily trifled with might torment himself 
strangely by gazing protractedly at these heads, 
until he brought himself to fancy that the eyes 
opened every now and then and winked, or that 
the mnscles of the faces twitched, or that the lips 
parted in the act of utterance. 

In the present case, however, the visitor was 
hardly permitted time to indulge in these fancies. 
Footsteps were heard; a tall man entered the 
room, closing the door after him. This was Mr. 
Gurwood, the proprietor of The Laurels. The 
gentlemen shook hands rather ceremoniously. 
Mr. Gurwood took possession of a massive arm- 
chair, and motioned his visitor to be seated. 

Mr. Gurwood was about fifty years of age; 
his face was large and fleshy, and his complexion 
of a sallow tint; his hair was grey, curly, and 
carefully arranged; he had large bright eyes, 
with heavy beetling brows, a protruding under 
Hp, and strong decided jaws. His manner was 
calm, thoughtful, observant. He had a habit of 
keeping his large white fingers wide apart, as 
though they were sticky, and of sometimes rais- 
ing them to touch lightly his broad forehead, 
as if &om an idea that he possessed thereabout 
an octave of piano-forte notes, which required to 
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be played upon at intervals. But there was a 
peculiar significance attacliing to this action of 
his, when Mr. Gurwood's profession was con- 
sidered. He was a medical man, undertaking 
the charge of the insane. When he touched his 
head in speaking, it was as though to save him- 
self from tautological difficulties. No one could 
understand the gesture to mean anything else 
than mental aberration ; and it supplied, there- 
fore, the repetition of words to that effect. And 
mental aberration was necessarily the staple of 
Mr. Gurwood^s conversation ; he was called upon 
to make very frequent mention of it. 

^^ You received a line from me ? You expected 
me ?" inquired the visitor. 

'^I did so,'^ Mr. Gurwood answered very 
calmly and dehberately. " It was not necessary, 
however, to write, I am always here. I am pre- 
pared to receive the visits of my patients^ friends 
at all hours. It is sometimes a satisfaction to 
them to come unexpectedly and find that they are 
none the less welcome ; that we are none the less 
prepared to receive them." 

^' You are not able to report any improvement,, 
however V^ 

'^ No. I regret to say that the state of our poor 
patient remains very much the same/^ and he 
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raised Ms hand and touclied his forehead very 
tenderly with his extended fingers. 

^'And there is little hope of any improve- 
ment V 

" I should be wrong, perhaps, to encourage 
any strong hopes/' 

''As time goes on without change, so the 
chances of amendment become the less, I pre- 
sume V^ 

'' That is true, to a great extent ; but we are 
very loth to despair in even the worst of cases ; 
and it is so seldom that time brings no change. 
We have but rare instances of the disease^' — (he 
touched his forehead again) — ''proceeding with 
no sort of variation. In the present case, indeed, 
since it has come under my notice — ^now some years 
— ^there has been very decided alteration. The 
suicidal monomania, for instance, has so much*- 
abated that I am under little apprehension of its 
return, as far as its more violent symptoms are 
concerned, at any rate. Of acute dementia I 
have for some time past been unable to discover 
any trace. I need not remind you that when the 
case was first submitted to me for curative treat- 
ment, I found much to be apprehended on that 
account. .The present form of our patient's 
malady is that of settled melancholia, in its most 
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diflScult and distressing form ; and this is aggra- 
vated by great physical depression. The chances 
in favour of the restoration of the mind are sadly 
diminished by the extreme prostration of bodily 
strength under which the patient is at present 
suflfering. While the constitution remains in its 
present shattered condition, we can have little 
hope of rousing the mind.^^ 

" And there are no intervals of reason?^' 
" I may say that there are none. I have en- 
deavoured, according to my invariable practice in 
cases of this class, to bring our patient within the 
operation of the most kindly domestic and social 
influences. I have removed, as far as possible, 
all restraint and surveillance. I have abandoned 
isolation and seclusion ; but I must confess that 
the results have* disappointed me. The treatment 
..adopted has seemed, indeed, rather to aggravate 
than ameliorate the condition of the patient. So I 
have of late given over the attempt in this case 
to derive benefit from mental stimuli. It is often 
our most beneficial measure to leave nature to 
work out her own ends, unassisted. But you will 
judge for yourself. You will take lunch ? No ? Not 
a glance of sherry, even ? No ? One moment, 
then, and I will conduct you up-stairs.^' 

Mr. Gurwood rang a bell, then placed to his 
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ear the moiziihpiece of a coil of flexible tabing at 
the side of his desk. He afterwards^ through the 
same medimn, issaed some brief directions^ and 
then led his visitor from the room up the stair- 
ease, to the door of an aparfcment on the second- 
floor. In answer to a light tap, a plain stout 
woman appeared in the door-way, and nshered 
in, obsequiously, Mr. Gurwood and the visitor, 
who was again passing nervously his silk hand- 
kerchjef across his forehead. 

It was a s]naU,neatly-fnmished apartment, with 
two windows, the sun-blind of one being drawn 
down, looking into a large garden and orchard at 
the back of the house. There were flowers on the 
window-sills and mantel-shelf, with red curtains, 
and a bright carpet of a striped pattern. 

" We find, as a rule, that cohv/r possesses a 
highly curative influence,'' whispered the Doctor; 
^' though I admit, in the present instance, it has 
had Kttle good effect.^' Then aloud: ''Well, 
nurse, what have you got to say to us ?*' 

"It is not one of our good days, sir, by any 
means,'' the nurse answered. She then turned 
and ^ said, in a sharp and sHghtly commanding 
tone, " Now, then, my dear, look ; here's some 
one else come to pay you a visit." 

These words were addressed to a firail, pallid 
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figure by the side of tiie window with the blind 
drawn^ reclining in an arm-chair ; a figure of a 
woman^ simply dressed^ her hands stretched out 
before her^ her head bowed^ so that her chin 
rested upon her breast. She made no answel^; 
did not even glance in the direction the voice 
came from. 

" She is terribly changed V said the visitor, 
in a low, strained voice. '' Is she always thus !'* 

At a nod from the doctor, the nurse answered-— 

''Nearly always, sir, now. We can't rouse 
her much. I was in hopes once I should have 
got her to take to needlework; and she did a 
bit of sewing one day — ^that's the best I can tell 
you of her; but she wouldn't do any more; and 
I couldn't persuade her to, do and say all I 
would. She'll sit like that from day's end to 
day's end; never so much as saying a word or 
opening her mouth. Indeed, it is as much as 
one can do to get her to eat or drink anything." 

Mr. Gurwood advanced to the patient, and 
phused his finger upon her wrist. She remained 
apparently unconscious of the proceeding; she 
did not change her position. Her eyes were 
fixed upon a particular spot in the carpet a few 
feet before her, and she did not remove them ; 
her large grey eyes, which sickness had robbed of 
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light and briUianoy, and almost of colour, en- 
circled with a dark cloud. Her features were 
regular, but looked sharp and rigid from attenua- 
tion. Her complexion was a waxen white. 
Indeed, the way in which all trace of colour had 
gone from her, as from a withered flower, was 
one of the most striking characteristics of her 
appearance. Even her lips were without hue, 
except of a neutral sort ; while from her hair all 
gloss and lustre had wholly departed. It had 
once, probably, been a soft rich brown, and of a 
silky texture. It had grown harsh and dry in 
quality, and not so much grey as pale and colour- 
less from its utter fading away. Yet what was 
probably the most distressing trait in her appear- 
ance, was the absolute blank presented by her 
expression. Upon her face there was something 
even more painful than the vacancy, the miserable 
unintelligence of death. She was like one brought 
back from the grave to a sort of artificial life by 
some process of galvanism. She was living, 
breathing, although the mind had already quitted 
the body, and she bore prematurely the semblance 
of A corpse. 

'^ She is very weak,'^ said the doctor, as he 
let go her hand; ^^ we must administer port wine, 
Mrs. Thomson.'' (This to the nurse.) ''Her 
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food must be as nourishing as possible ; and, if 
necessary, she must be constrained to take it." 
He turned to his companion. '^ The dislike to 
nutriment, however, no longer arises from sui- 
cidal mania. It is the result of physical depres- 
sion. If possible, Mrs. Thomson, you must 
contrive that she should take an airing round the 
grounds in a wheel-chair. But pray manage this 
with as little irritation to the patient as may be, 
and be careful to guard against cold." 

And the doctor stood for a moment contem- 
plating his charge, touching his head with his 
extended fingers, after his manner. 

^' You are satisfied ?" he asked, turning 
again to the visitor. 

^^ I have your assurance that everything pos- 
sible has been done for her benefit V 

'^ Certainly. Everything possible." 

^^And you will not hesitate to repeat that 
assurance whenever you may be called upon to 
do so?" 

^' I shall not hesitate." 

^^ Thank you. I am bound to be particular. 
As the nearest relative of the patient, it is only 
to be. expected that I should use every precaution^ 
And, of course, there are others to be satisfied 
besides myself. You had a visitor this morning ?" 
VOL. I. * G 
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"Yes; Mr. Moyle. He comes not nnfre- 
qnently. Possibly with a sculptor^s interest in 
the conformation of the heads of my patients. I 
am always pleased to see him.'' 

''Yes, he would probably allege that as a 
reason/' said the visitor, in a low voice. Then 
alond : '' He said nothing ? He made no com- 
plaint?" 

" None whatever. Shall we go down-stairs ? 
Or will you first speak to the sufferer yourself? 
Indeed, may I beg that you will do so ? It is 
just possible that it may be attended with some 
effect." 

And the doctoi; led his companion to the chair 
of the patient. Nervously, and not without em- 
barrassment, the visitor laid his hand upon hers. 
" Do you know me ?" he said. 
At this, moved rather by the touch than 
the question, she raised her eyes from the floor to 
his hand — a handsome hand, yet it looked quite 
coarse upon hers, so white, transparent, withered 
— ^then slowly up, till they rested upon his face. 
Such sad, staring, colourless eyes ; there hardly 
seemed to be speculation in them. There was no 
recognition. She lowered her head again, tiU 
her gaze fell oncemore upon the particular spot 
in the carpet a few feet from her chair. She 
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drew a deep sigh^ and her chin rested again upon 
her breast. 

^^ Don^t you know the gentleman ? Oh, fie ! 
Surely you know him V^ said the nurse sharply. 

But the patient never heeded, never moved. 

'^No, sir,^^ said Mrs. Thomson, shaking her 
head sorrowfully, ^^it^s not one of our bright days 
to-day, by any means. I said it wasn^t.^^ 

^^ In cases of this kind it sometimes happens,^' 
the doctor remarked, ^' that though a visit like 
yours to-day is not attended by any imme- 
diate result, it has yet an efifect in the future, and 
is' afterwards remembered and cherished by the 
patient. I will not undertake to say that this will 
be so in the present instance, but still it may. 
Shall we go down-stairs, or will you try again? 
No? This way, then. Good morning, Mrs. 
Thomson." 

And they left the room. 

^^ It is not a hopeful case," Mr. Gurwood con- 
tinued, when they had regained the Hbrary. " I 
wish I could think that it was. And now, unhap- 
pily, it is of long standing. Let me see, I think 
you told me that the original attack was attribut- 
able to severe domestic affliction — to great mental 
distress?'^ 

'' Yes, that is so." 
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'' I know I have the whole particulars of the 
case reported very copiously in my notes and in 
my case-book; acute mental distress acting upon 
a feeble organization — ^and the intellect gives way. 
A not uncommon case in its origin, at any rate. 
I regret I have so little hope to give of ameliora- 
tion. Still we must hope. I never give way; 
and it is surprising, quite sur-prising, the varia- 
tions and vicissitudes in the malady ^' (he touched 
his head again), '^I have witnessed in the course 
of my experience. You must go ? You will not 
take lunch ? Not a glass of sherry and a crust 
even ? Good morning. Many, many thanks for 
this visit. Always pleased, my dear sir, to receive 
the friends of my patients. Don^t think of trouble. 
Oood day.^^ 

And Mr. Gurwood saw the visitor into his 
carriage. 

^^ Oh, papa, I'm so glad youVe come back ! 
What a long time youVe been V cried Clare, 
gleefully, and with an air of great relief. 

'^Why, what's the matter, Clare?" asked 
papa ; for indeed the young lady looked a little 
pale and fluttered. 

"Oh, why, you know, there^s been an old 
woman up at that window there, an old woman in 
a nightcap ; and she's been laughing and making 
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faces at me, such horrid faces ! till I grew quite 
frightened, and I so longed for you to come back/^ 

^^ Nonsense, nonsense, Clare. It's not pos- 
sible. YouVe been asleep, and dreaming, that's 
all. Home, Joseph.'^ 

The Hveried footman packed up the steps and 
slammed-to the door, and soon the barouche was 
on its way townwards again. Soon Clare had 
forgotten all her alarm in her joy at meeting, in 
the neighbourhood of Ejiightsbridge, a troop of 
the Royal Horse Guards in their superb full-dress, 
on their noble black chargers, and had fallen 
desperately in love with the most splendidly- 
attired of them all, the trumpeter preceding the 
troop. The carriage did not stop again until 
Cumberland Crescent, Hyde Park, was reached. 

" Oh, mamma, we've had such a lovely drive !'' 
cried Clare, breathlessly, as she ran into the 
drawing-room. 

She was addressing a delicate, languid lady, 
who reclined on the sofa. 

^^ Not too much noise, Clare. Pm glad you've 
come back. It's getting late, and I was afraid 
papa would forget that we have company to-day 
at dinner. Go up to Hargrave, and ask her to 
put on your lace-dress.'^ 

Clare's mamma was pretty, but rather 
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withered-looking, with profuse blond-hair, ela- 
borately arranged. She was handsomely dressed, 
and possibly her complexion was heightened a 
little by artificial means. She was slightly lame, 
and was generally to be found on the sofa, care- 
fully posed, well supported by cushions. 

It was late in the evening of the same day 
when a cab drove up to the house in Cumberland 
Crescent, and from it an elderly, slovenly man, 
descended. It was William Moyle. 

He knocked timidly at the door. It was 
opened by a lofty-mannered footman, who, how- 
ever, at once recognized and admitted him. Wil- 
liam Moyle spok& in a whisper to the footman. 

<( WeVe dinner-company. I don't think he'll 
like being disturbed.'' 

'^ It's really important. I shouldn't have come 
else, at such a time as this," said Moyle. 

'^ Very well, then ; I'll let him know. Step 
in here." 

And Moyle was shown into a small room in 
the back of the house, furnished as a study. He 
was alone for some few minutes, listening to the 
hum of conversation and the clatter of china and 
glass arising from the ^^ dinner company" in an 
adjoining apartment. 

Presently the door opened, and Clare's papa 
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entered in evening dress^ with a stiff white neck- 
cloth^ which had the effect of making his face look 
perhaps darker than ever. Still he was un- 
doubtedly handsome. His manner was graceM^ 
and his whole appearance gentlemanly. He spoke 
a little sharply, however. 

'^WeU, Moyle, what is it V 

'^Pray, pardon the liberty Fve taken, sir/* 
Moyle answered nervously, cringingly; ''but I , 
thought it important you should know without 
loss of time. So, late as it was, I took a cab and 
came on.^' 

''WeU?" 

'' Well, sir, he's come. Pve seen him. Brya/n 
Tredgold's in London.'^ 

Moyle revealed his intelligence with an eager 
trepidation. But the other only laughed — ^rather 
harshly. 

" My good man,^' he said, " of what have you 
been thinking? I knew it j of course I knew it. 
I am well informed of his movements. He was in 
Liverpool yesterday. He came over in the ' Pen- 
guin.* I took for granted he would be in town 
to-day. WeU, and youVe seen him V 

"Yes, sir,'^ Moyle answered, humbly; ''I 
couldn^t help it. He traced me out. Pdhave 
avoided him, if I could, but I couldn^t.^' 
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"What does it matter? You told him no- 
thing?^' 

''Nothing/' Moyle replied, with extreme 
eagerness, and then turned his eyes upon the 
ground. 

''Hum !" and Clare's papa contemplated him 
for a few moments. Then he said sternly, 
*" That's not true, Moyle. You know it is not.'' 

"It was not my doing, sir; indeed it was 
not. It was all Mrs. M. I should never have 
vSaid a word if it had been left to me." 

"When a man marries, he is the faithful 
servant of no one — ^but his wife, and not always 
of her." He laughed harshly. " I told you so, 
long ago. A married man can't keep a secret. 
Do you remember ? Well, speak plainly. What 
does he know ? How much was told him ?" 

" Only of the boy, sir. Mrs. M. would tell 
him that, in spite of all I could say or do." 

" You're sure that is all ? Well, it matters 
little. I have nothing to fear ; my precautions 
are all taken. His coming back is very little to 
me ; though, for his own sake, perhaps, it would 
have been better for him to have stayed away. 
But what do I care? You did well to come, 
Moyle ; but you see, I am already informed on 
the subject. Is he much changed ?" 
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"A bit browner, sir; he^s much the same, 
else, though humbler, perhaps, and quieter than 
he used to be/* 

" I don't fear him, Moyle. What have I to 
apprehend ? As to personal violence——'' but 
he paled a little as he spoke. 

" He won't try that, sir, I think," Moyle in- 
terposed ;' '^ he's diflferent in that respect to what 
he was." 

^^ For personal violence in these times," the 
other went on, '^ one has only to beckon to the 
policeman from the street outside. But probably, 
for his own sake, he will do nothing. At the 
right time I am prepared, for my part, to afford 
every explanation, should I be solicited to do so 
by the proper parties. I am ready to explain, 
and, if need be, to defend, every act of mine 
in relation to this matter. Will he stay in 
London?" 

"I don't know, sir, indeed. I think he 
hardly knows yet himself." 

^^ Well, Moyle, as I said, I am obliged to you 
for coming, though it was a needless precaution 
as things have happened. Still, one can never 
be too careful. I will speak to you on this sub- 
ject again. I must go now ; I have friends to 
entertain in the next room." 
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And he left Moyle alone; bufc presently lie 
oopld be heard giving directions to the lofty- 
mannered footman in the hall. 

'^Joseph, Mr. Moyle is in the study; take 
him in a glass of sherry." 



CHAPTEE V. 

NOEL. 

There are very few games that only one can play 
at. As to that Noel Reeve was now quite satis- 
fied, if indeed he had ever entertained doubts 
upon the subject ; the while he wandered in and 
out of Burchell Hall, its garden and playground, 
where he would, rather oppressed with abundant 
liberty. Even the production of several success- 
ful illustrations of the celebrated single combat 
between Coeur-de-Lion of England and Saladin, 
the Paynim chief, had failed to afford him any 
supreme satisfaction; had done little to reheve 
his sohtary life of its tedium. To the artist, 
praise is quite as necessary as pudding. Susan 
Mann, the new housemaid, was liberal with the 
last, and not intentionally niggardly or reluctant 
with her tribute ' of applause. But laudation, to 
be worth anything, must be discriminating, must 
arise out of knowledge, must be purged of all 
grossnesses, of all base materials, which increase 
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the substance, while they diminish the quality ; 
and Susan Mann soon evinced her inability to 
criticise, even to admire discreetly, NoePs exam- 
ples of heroic art. She could not appreciate 
knightly valour ; knew nothing of tournaments ; 
had never heard of Eichard or of Saladin. To 
her, helmets and chain-mail, couched lances and 
brandished battle-axes, were the most inscrutable 
of mysteries. 

"I hke her,^^ Noel would say to himself; 
" she means well, and she makes lovely toast, 
and she tries to understand ; but she^U never be 
so nice as Mary was/^ 

Mary, the departed housemaid, who had a 
soul far above sweeping and scouring, who could 
repeat passages from Lord Byron^s "Corsair,*' 
who had read something of Walter Scott, and in 
whose box were treasured thumbed copies of 
Miss Porter's superb romance of " The Scottish 
Chiefs,'' of "Einaldo Einaldini," and "The 
Children of the Abbey." Those precious volumes 
comprised her library, with one other, her prayer- 
book, always neatly wrapped in a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, and containing, flattened between 
its leaves, that tinselled and highly-coloured cru- 
sader, the work of Master Noel, to which refer- 
ence has been already made. But Mary was 
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parted from Burcliell Hall and her schoolboy 
friend for ever. What becomes, I wonder, of 
those kindly- housemaids and loving servant girls 
who are so good to little boys and girls ? We 
meet in after life, sometimes, a strange, humble- 
mannered woman, who curtseys and says she 
knew us in our short clothes. But her face has 
been utterly rubbed off our memories. Can it 
be that she is ever the Betsy, or the Susan, or 
the Mary of our infancy, who took such pains, 
with a damp brush, to twist a curl upon our 
childish foreheads; who brought us down to 
dessert so clean and spruce, fragrant from the 
lavish soap and the abundant water ; who pam- 
pered our young appetites with sugared bread- 
and-butter, and kissed us so tenderly the last 
thing at night as she tucked the bed-clothes 
tightly round us and vanished with the candle ? 

The painter must have a public, an intelligent 
public, or there is an end of his art. He is the 
result of civilization. He cannot exist among 
savages if he has views above mere tatooing, or 
decorative art applied to the Hmbs and bodies of 
his friends. Noel began to weary of illustration, 
which did not satisfy him (indeed, the artist is 
never really satisfied with his own performances, 
though he objects to other people not being so) ; 
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whicli was only misunderstood by his small public, 
consisting of Susan Mann and Tom the stable-boy. 
And not comprehending, they ventured to criti- 
cise ; but then that is ever the way with ignorant 
people. I do believe that we might discover a 
Zuloo, say — I own the example is not a happy 
one ; the Zuloos are evidently a fault-finding tribe, 
— ^who would denounce errors in the drawing of 
Mr. Millais. And just so Susan Mann expressed 
doubts as to warriors ever wearing things like 
coal-scuttles on their heads, or carrying saucepan- 
lids for warding off blows; and Tom presumed to 
question the breed of the crusaders' horses, and 
distrusted the drawing of their quarters and off- 
fetlocks, and '^ never see such bits and bridles. 
Master Reeve, never,'' and made sure they were 
altogether wrong and impossible. And they made 
distressing calls upon the resources of the artist. 
Susan required a portrait, from description, of her 
brother Jim, with her mother's cottage and the 
coal-country in the background. And Tom was 
anxious for a drawing of his friend Chiffers, the 
jockey, mounted on the famous mare Araminta, 
winning the Municipal Stakes at Stockbridge 
Baces. And both expressed dissatisfaction when 
the works produced in compliance with these 
demands failed to contain precise likenesses of 
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the persons tlie artist pretended ;to repre- 
sent. 

So Noel for a time abandoned art^ and strolled 
out of the school-room into the gritty and desolate 
play-ground. He took a ball out of his pocket, 
and for a while he amused himself with a solitary 
game of ^^ fives.^' 

Presently, turning round suddenly, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a certain irregularity in the 
outline of the wall separating the play-ground of 
Burchell Hall from the meadow at the back of the 
house. This break in the straight line was caused 
by the head and shoulders of a man who had 
climbed the wall, and was busily engaged in 
contemplating the proceedings of the sohtary 
school-boy. 

'' I say,^^ the boy began in a tone of authority, 
and with the air of one having right and law on 
his side, " I say, you come down off that wall, 
will you ?^' 

The man wore a cap of dark-coloured fur, with 
a peak in front. He had a tanned face and thick 
auburn whiskers. It was the man who, late one 
evening, had called upon William Moyle in Whit- 
field Street, Tottenham Court Eoad, and been ad- 
dressed as Bryan Tredgold. 

''Now, then; youVe no business up there. 
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you know/' Noel continued, with cool peremp- 
toriness. 

Bryan Tredgold smiled, and his hazel eyes 
gleamed very brightly. But for a moment he 
said nothing. 

^' I say, are you going to get down V 

" What will you do, supposing I say I won't ? 
Will you come and make me V 

*' Well/' the boy hesitated for a moment, ^^ per- 
haps Fll fetch the Doctor out to you. He'll soon 
settle the business." 

^^ No, you won't," Tredgold said with a laugh; 
'' and I don't think I'm afraid of the Doctor. I'm 
not one of his pupils." 

Just then Noel had thrown up his ball again 
mechanically, and striking it with divided atten- 
tion as it bounded back to him, it swerved, struck 
the top. of the wall, and hopped over into the 
meadow. 

He paused. He had not done much in the 
way of establishing friendly relations with the 
stranger. He couldn't very well ask the man to 
get down, pick up and throw over to him his ball 
again. Supposing he went to fetch it himself, 
was there any fear that the man would attempt to 
punish him for ^^ cheek ?" — so he mentally desig- 
nated his conduct. Had he ^^ cheeked " the man? 
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However^ he dismissed all dread and suspicion. 
He walked leisurely to the door^ famous for its 
collection of carved initials^ opening into the 
meadow. Another minute he found himself &ce 
to face with Bryan Tredgold, who had dropped 
from the waU to meet him. 

Noel gave a quick glance into the face of the 
stranger, and recognized^ with a child^s rapidity 
of perception^ which has a good deal of the un- 
reasoning and yet never-failing correctness of a 
dog^s instinct^ that the man cherished no ani- 
mosity, was good-humoured, kindly-disposed — 
was a friend, in fact. And seeing a smile upon 
Bryan's lips, and appreciating the disproportion 
of their size now that they stood together, and 
the consequent difficulty that would have attended 
any eflfort of the boy's to dislodge the man from 
his position on the wall, had he been inclined to 
maintain it, Noel broke into a merry boy's laugh. 
For boys have a ready perception and a vivid en- 
joyment of the absurd. 

'^ Have some cherries," said Bryan ; and he 
produced from the roomy side-pocket of his pilot- 
coat a handful of the fruit — ^large, glossy, very 
splendid in their bright livery of scarlet and 
gold — ^very tempting to Noel. He took a few, 
modestly and yet with avidity. 

VOL. I. H 
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*' Take some more ; don't be afraid of them. 
Fill your pockets/' And Bryan pressed another 
handful upon the boy. 

"What stunning cherries ! never tasted better/' 
said Noel. And his enjoyment was at thatmoment 
too great to permit himself the question whether 
he was acting consistently with schoolboy dignity 
in accepting this benefaction from the hands of 
an entire stranger. He was indeed, it may be 
stated, far too much occupied with his fruit to 
notice that his companion was looking into his 
face — ^searching, as it were, the depths of his dark 
grey eyes with an air of eager investigation. 

''Tour name's Noel ?'' said Bryan Tredgold, 
after a minute's silence. 

''Yes; Noel Reeve/' the schoolboy answered, 
with a look of some amazement. " How did you 
know that?" 

"It seems strange, Noel — ^Noel Reeve, my 
knowing your name, doesn't it ? But it's easily 
explained, I knew your father. He asked me, 
when I reached England, to come down here and 
look after his son." 

" You knew my father ?" 
" Yes,"— ^nd Bryan Tredgold looked on the 
ground as he continued — "I knew him — ^well. 
Long ago now. We were in Australia together. 
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at the Ballarat diggings. He was a mate of 
mine. But he's been dead now many a long 
year.'^ 

'' Oh, he's dead I" cried Noel, not with any 
great feeling, but with a confused notion that he 
ought in some way to exhibit grief at the news 
brought him, though, honestly, he was not much 
moved by it, and was indeed disappointed at his 
own freedom from emotion. ''I never knew him. 
I don't remember ever having seen him,'' he went 
on, in a tone of apology. 

*' No ; he told me you were very young when 
he went away from England." 

'^ Nor my mother either." 

*^ No ; he stated, I remember, that she died 
when you were quite a baby." Bryan Tredgold's 
breathing was rather short as he said this. Then 
he resumed abruptly : '' Well, and how are you 
getting on here f Do you like it ? Are you fond 
of school ?*' 

'^Not much. I'm sick of it. You would be 
if you'd been here as long as I have. It's dread- 
fully dull being here all by oneself. It will be 
better soon, however, when the boys come back \ 
and they'll be here, some of them, next week." 

*^ Does no one ever come to see you ?" 

''Very seldom. Now and then a man comes. 
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once a year or so^ — ^hardly so often^ perliapB. My 
guardian^ I suppose he is/^ 

'' Your guardian ? What's he like ? What's 
his name ?" 

"Well, I don't know his name. He isn't 
much to look at. He's old, with a red face and 
grey hair. He wears an old brown coat. He 
doesn't say much. He only looks at me, pats my 
head, and goes away." 

" Ah 1 Does no one else come ?" 

" Well, yesterday there was some one. He 
came in a carriage. A dark gentleman — ^I didn't 
like him — ^with his daughter, a little girl. She 
was pretty, and very smart. She came into the 
playground. I gave her a ship I'd cut out. I 
liked her." 

*^ His daughter ? Ah !" and Bryan rubbed 
his chin meditatively — ^frowning, angry, and yet 
with rather a puzzled look. He turned to another 
subject. "And Dr. Eawson?" he asked; "is 
he kind to you ? Do you like him ?" 

" Can't say I do. He hits precious hard 
when he canes, and that's pretty often. He 
makes a fellow remember it, I can tell you. 
That's what I got yesterday; but the mark's 
going off now." And Noel exhibited a small 
palm with a broad red line crossing it. 
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'^ Hits hard, does he ?'^ said the other, with a 
scowl, examining the mark tenderly. " I should 
like to have the caning of him. I think I could 
show him some one who can hit as hard as he 
does.^' 

" I should like to see you pitching into the 
Doctor," says Noel, laughing, measuring with his 
eye the muscular proportions of his new friend. 
'' I think youM be a match for him. But, lor^, 
it's nothing, this cut,'' — ^for he saw the other was 
contemplating it rather sadly, — '^the mark will 
be off in a day or two, and I didn't even cry. 
Bless you, I don't mind a caning. Some of the 
fellows cry out tremendous ; they're the new boys 
mostly — just away from home, you see. I dare 
say they feel it rather hard. But I don't mind it 
now, not a bit." 

*' Are you top of your class ?" 

'^No; there are boys here ever so much 
bigger than me. I could often go up above them, 
but they'd lick me if I did. It comes to much 
the same thing, however," he added, ruefully; 
''the Doctor licks me if I don't." 

''It seems a good sort of place for lick- 
ing, " said Bryan Tredgold, " this Burchell 
Hall." 

"Well, you're right there," Noel admits; 
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^^ there generally is a good lot of licking going 
on/' 

'^ Shall you stop here ?" 

" Well, I don't know. There don't seem to 
be many people to care much what I do, you see ; 
and sometimes, you know, when I get to feel very 
siok of the place, and very lonely, I almost think 
I'll — ^run away." 

He spoke the last words in a low solemn voice, 
with a glance over his shoulder, to see that there 
was no one near likely to have overheard him. 
And he felt^ the moment afber he had spoken^ 
that he had acted with indiscretion. Here he 
was trusting to a man, with whom his friendship 
was but a few minutes old, a secret of great im« 
portance, which he had kept for a long time 
locked up closely in his heart — ^which he had 
never dared to reveal even to Jefife Primus — even 
to Mary, the well-beloved late housemaid, much 
less to Susan the new servant, or to Tom the 
£^ble-boy. About the last, indeed, there had 
been for a long time rumours in the school that 
he was no better than a spy and a sneak. 

'' I think, if I were you," Bryan said very 
gravely — ^' I think, if I were you, I wouldn't run 
away." 

" Well, I've had it in my mind. What would 
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you do? But it^s different with you; if the 
Doctor hit you, youM hit him again. I can't do 
that, you know, I'm so httle ; I haven't a chance." * 
And Noel doubled a diminutive fist, and contem- 
plated it rather scornfully. 

" No, I wouldn't run away," Bryan repeated 
with a serious, deprecatory shake of his head; 
'' better give up that notion." 

" Well, I haven't done it yet, and perhaps I 
shan't do it. But I've hq^d it all planned once or 
twice, and a bundle made up of clothes all ready 
to start with. Once it was when little Parker 
was here ; but he suspected something ; he came 
to me in the middle of the night, and begged me 
not to leave him, and cried so that I couldn't do 
it. For I was very fond of little Parker. He's 
dead now. He died of scarlet fever. He was a 
great friend of mine, little Parker was." 

As he spoke he was busy again with the 
cherries, and did not notice a strange moved look 
tremble for a moment upon Bryan's face ; but he 
felt, as he left off speaking, a large strong hand 
pressing gently, caressingly upon his head, and his 
plume of thick brown hair smoothed from his brow. 

"Always be a good boy, Noel, my dear. 
Your father told me to say that to you when I 
flaw you. Try always to be a good boy." 
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Noel looked np qnickly. A change in his new 
friend's voice strack upon his ear. But Bryan 
Tredgold had turned away his face. 

" You're not goings are you ? Don't go yet ; 
I like talking here with you." Then, it may be, 
from some feeling that it became him to render 
some explanation of that statement, he added, 
" You see, you knew my father ; perhaps that's 
why I like you to be here with me ; and I ought 
to have thanked you before for coming here." 

He put out his dusky hand, which was in a 
moment closely enfolded in Bryan's great palm. 

'' No, don't thank me, my lad. I promised 
your father I'd come. He was imfortunate, 
Noel ; but he was honest and true. Don't forget 
that, Noel; never forget that. And now I'm 
going to a place I saw as I came here, down by 
the river side, where I can smoke a pipe and get 
a glass of ale." 

" I'll come with you," said the boy ; '^ I can 
steal out for an hour. I shan't be missed, and if 
I am I don't care." 

So they passed out of the meadow, over a 
stile, and were soon in the lane leading to the 
river side. 

" That's our toffee-shop," said Noel, pointing 
out a small confectioner's as gravely as though 
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lie were directing attention to an object of great 
general interest. 

Bryan straightway hurried into the shop^ to 
emerge presently with a large packet of the deli- 
cacy so dear to youth. 

*' I didn't mean you to do that ;'' and Noel 
blushed^ and looked rather grave^ as his new 
Mend thrust the parcel into his hand. *' I could 
have bought it myself. The gentleman that came 
yesterday gave me a sovereign, only I wanted to 
keep it — ^not to change it till Jeffs came back. 
Fellows will think more of me when they find 
some one's given me a whole sovereign." 

'' Oh, he gave you a sovereign V^ Bryan said 
meditatively, and with some discontent ; then, in 
a lower voice, " Well, well, does it matter to me ? 
Is it worth while making a to-do about it ?'' 

The "Old Ship'' was a snug water-side 
tavern, with a pleasant balcony, screened from 
the sun by a roof of striped canvas, over its en- 
trance, a horse-trough in front, with a few narrow 
green-painted benches and tables, and a little 
jetty stretching out into the river for the con- 
venience of visitors embarking and disembarking. 
The shed close by, from which the sound of ham- 
mering is so constantly issuing, pertains to J» 
Bigley, a boat-builder of some fame in the neigh- 
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bourhood. Tlie broad shadow crossing tbe road 
is cast by the old grey tower and belfiy of the 
church hard by. Those alternate metallic ringing 
and roaring sounds proceed fix)m the anvil and 
bellows of the blacksmith^ whose shop is a little 
farther down the road, beyond the chnrch ; the 
blacksmith who officiates on Sunday as the 
minister of that small square brick edifice dedi- 
cated to dissenting worship, situated a Kttle in 
the rear of the short row of houses lining the 
river's bank. 

Bryan Tredgold smokes his pipe in the bal- 
cony over the entrance to the "Old Ship^' 
tavern. Noel regales himself with Banbury cakes 
and a share of a bottle of Scotch ale. They are 
silent for some time^ looking out at the river 
simmering with a restless glitter in the warm 
sun; at the bright green osier- island in the 
centre of the stream ; at a fleet of swans in their 
best plumage making saQ with majestic steadiness 
for town. The balcony of the " Old Ship" was a 
pleasant resting-place, proffering other induce- 
ments than those of bottled ale to doziness and 
dreaming and repose. 

" But about this running away, my lad,'' said 
Bryan, after a span of silence, knocking out the 
Ashea of his pipe, and as though the noise- he 
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made in so doing had roused and wakened him — 
^^ about this running away ; where could you run 
to, supposing you left Burchell Hall ?" 

''I should go to sea/' the boy answered 
simply. 

'* I know something about that/' said Bryan ; 
^^ you'd find a sailor's life a very hard one. Don't 
think more of it." 

^^ It can't be much worse than stopping here 
and gettiQg licked, ever so, by the Doctor ; be- 
sides, look at the men who have gone to sea ! 
Look at Nelson ; look at Howe ; look at CoUing- 
wood ! There isn't much fighting now, I dare 
say" — this in a tone of regret and pity for the 
degeneracy of the age — ''but still. any how it 
must be a fine thing to sail right round the world, 
like Lord Anson or Captain Cook. I know all 
about them. Cook was no more than a cabin- 
boy when he first went to sea. He was not older 
than me, not much, when he was an apprentice 
on board a coasting-ship. I should make for a 
sea-port, and ask for the place of cabin-boy on 
board the first ship I came to. Then I should be 
all right, you know. My fortune would be 
made." 

'' Don't, my boy, don't do anything of that 
sort/' 
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''Why not ?^' 

''Why, because, you see — ^because I don't 
think, if your father was still alive, poor man — 
I don't think he'd like it/' 

Noel was silent for a few moments ; then he 
said, " You think he'd sooner have me stop here 
and be thrashed? But for how long? where am 
I to go when I leave here ? what will be done 
with me ? I shan't be stopping here still when 
I've grown up to be a man, shall I ?" 

Bryan made no answer. He put down his 
pipe thoughtfully, abstractedly, with yet a know- 
ledge that the boy, waiting for an answer to his 
questions, had fixed his large intelligent eyes 
upon him. 

"What's your name?'* Noel asked suddenly. 
The man started. 

"Bryan," he answered, with some hesita- 
tion, " George Bryan, that's my name ; but call 
me always Bryan." And then he waff silent 
again. 

"Bryan," the boy repeated; "I shall re- 
member that name." 

"And look here, my lad," the man said at 
last very seriously, "if things get worse at the 
school, and you feel you can't bear it, and miist 
go — I know what that sort of thing is — ^don't 
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think of numing off to sea; at leasts not at first. 
But go to this address^ and ask for me — ^Bryan ; 
do yon understand V* 

And he took a piece of paper from his pocket/ 
and wrote on it in pencil : '^ J. Motle, No. — , 
Quebec Street^ Cavendish Square.'' 

'' Take care of the paper, and don't forget to 
do as I say. Ask for me— Bryan; if they say 
they don't know anything of me, or can't tell 
you anything, then ask for this name, John Moyle. 
Don't think of going to sea until you have done 
that. Promise me, Noel, you won't." 

" I promise that, Bryan, willingly." 

" And now, my lad, you'd better perhaps be 
getting back to school again. They mayn't like 
your being away all this time. I shall come down 
to have another look at you very soon; but you'd 
better go back now, perhaps." 

'' There'll be a row as it is, I expect," Noel 
said to himself; ''and I'm pretty sure to get 
caned for being out without leave. But there, 
I don't care. It's first rate up here. And this 
ale's very prime ; makes a fellow feel quite jolly 
all over." Then aloud, ''Well, good-bye, Bryan; 
shall I say Mister Bryan ?" 

"No, simply Bryan; I don't care about the 
Mister. Good-bye, Noel, my lad, and try not to 
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mind the cane ; and give np that notion of yours 
about running away." 

The boy had shaken hands with his father's 
friend, and had reached the door of the room open- 
ing on to the balcony, when he was called back. 

'' Noel, show me the sovereign the gentleman 
gave you/' 

The boy produced it, placing it on the table. 
"There, Fll take this. You shall have these 
instead.'' And Bryan drew from his pocket two 
other sovereigns, and placed them in the hands of 
the boy. 

^^ It's not a fair exchange," said NoeL 
"Never mind, I've a reason for it." 
And the boy tripped off, laughing, jingling 
the money. 

"By Jove," he said, as he hurried on his 
way, " this is unlucky, though. There's old Baw- 
son standing by the church-door ; and he saw me 
coming out of the ' Old Ship !' Shan't I catch 
it!" 

Bryan Tredgold sat for some time longer in 
the balcony, with his eyes fixed upon the sove- 
reign he had received from the boy. At last he 
rose and shook himself. 

" No !" he said almost fiercely. " Money's 
hard enough to get ; no one knows that better than 
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I do. But at least the boy shan't take money from 
that man/' 

He left the " Old Ship/' and walking quickly 
dowu the jetty, flung the sovereign as far as he 
could into the river. Returning, he noticed that 
he had been watched by a tail man in black, 
standing near the church. 

" Dr. Eawson, I suppose ?" he muttered. 
*' Hum ! I should like to teach him to lick my 
Noel ! For all his big looks, he wouldn't stand 
up against me for long, I reckon." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A sculptor's studio. 

John Moyle^ sculptor, Kved in a large, gloomy, 
dingy house in Quebec Street, Cavendisli 
Square. A thoroughly unprepossessing-looking 
old-fashioned London house, with windows ahnost 
opaque from dirt ; the sills and copings black as 
though they had been coated with Indian-ink, 
from the rain incessantly washing them with soot; 
the wide street-door ornamented with two hideous 
grinning cat-head door-knockers; and, flanking 
the entrance, a pair of tall rust-and-grime- 
encrusted erections, in contorted ironwork, sup- 
porting large extinguishers, presumed to have 
been in use during a past century, when footmen 
carried flambeaux; when the world, innocent of 
hansoms, suflered itself to be taken hither and 
thither, well shaken the while, in sedan-chairs ; 
when the policeman was an undiscovered creature, 
and gas-lamps unknown. 

Upon plying one of the cat-head knockers, the 
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door of John Moyle^s honse was either opened by 
a tall lean shadow of a man^ in a brown* paper 
cap^ a flannel jacket^ corduroy trousers^ and a 
leathern apron^ all more or less daubed and soiled 
with plaster-of-Paris^ moist clay, or marble-dust ; 
or by a limp, shabby woman, remarkable for 
haying her coarse, dry, sandy hair — ^it looked 
always much more like a vegetable than an animal 
production — ^perpetually in curl-papers, folded in 
compact parcels, like what the confectioners call 
^'kisses,'' each being secured by a pin. It was 
as though she were in constant preparation for a 
festal occasion that never arrived. Her head re- 
mained like the dinner-table to which the guest of 
the evening does not come. Her curls were not 
for common enjoyment, and the covers were never 
taken off them. An ill-favoured woman, with 
weak eyes, and a parched, healthless complexion ; 
a rusty comb stabbing a dusty knob of hair at the 
back of her head, driven fiercely through — ^it 
might almost have been with the aid of a hammer. 
She was generally dressed in frayed bombazine or 
washed-out prints, wearing a creased silk on 
Sundays ; and then, by way of full-dress probably, 
concealing her curl-papers under a head-dress of 
ragged brown-black lace. The man was known 
as Barty Trinder, a workman and general servant 

VOL. I. I 
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in the employ of the sculptor; the woman was 
Mrs. Trinder, the wife of Barty, perfomung the 
duties of cook and housekeeper in the Quebec 
Street establishment. 

The house was large^ rambling^ many-roomed. 
A great portion of it was empty and unoccupied ; 
the whole much in waxit of paint and whitewash^ 
greatly deficient in cleanliness; the walls and 
ceilings being densely clouded and darkened with 
dost and smoke. Such apartments as were in 
use were very scantily and shabbily furnished: 
the carpets threadbare; the window-blinds a 
tawny orange hue^ from long abstinence firom the 
wash-tub ; the mahogany chairs and tables y^ry 
dark from age^ and dull from the complete de- 
parture of their polish. At the back of the 
house were built-out a large studio and workshop, 
lighted by a skylight, and with a separate en-, 
trance by means of a door opening on to a mews 
•*— a narrow line of small confined buildings and 
stables along the rear of the house. 

It was in i^s studio that John Moyle chiefly 
lived. A cheerless, desolate place enough, with 
rough plastered walls, and a red-brick floor. In 
the middle of the room stood a boxed-up stove^ 
with a tall iron funnel rising from it, zig-zagging 
about the room, and at last plunging suddenly 
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througli a liole in the wall just over the back en- 
trance. Litter everywhere: blocks of marble, 
plaster-moulds, rude models in clay, — b, sculptor's 
sketches, as it were, of. his intentions, — afterwards 
to take the form of noble art-achievements ; frag- 
ments of castings, lime, chalk, wet cloths, the 
spatula, and the strangely-carved wooden imple- 
ments of the modeUer; the callipers, mallets, 
chisels, files, drills, and graverb of the carver ; 
and works in all stages of advancement. Here a 
Psyche, just emerged from shapelessness, and 
groping her way to beauty ; here a mass, swathed 
and mujfied in moist rags — a first bust in clay, 
unfinished ; here a nude marble figure, at present 
rather rough-hewn, and spotted with black marks, 
—all to be cleaned away before the statue has at- 
tained its destined outlines and proportions. 
Upon a shelf against one side of the room is a 
long close row of models — ^busts of men and 
women, old and young. For it may here be 
noted that John Moyle has acquired his success 
and fame in great part by reason of the excellence 
of his portrait-sculpture. 

It is the evening ; a week or so later than any 
of the events hitherto recorded in this history. 

John Moyle enters his studio by the back 
door, admitting himself with a latch-key. He ia 
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red-faced^ as nsaal ; vulgar-looking^ tired, dusty, 
hot. He sticks his hat on the bald head of 
a thoughtM-looking old gentleman in plaster — 
imparting rather a tipsy, disrepntable, comic 
singer sort of aspect to the effigy. He tears off 
his coat, and flings it into a comer of the room. 
He thrusts his hands deep into his pockets ; then, 
at the top of his voice, he sets up a scream. 

'^ Trinder ! slippers ! tea ! candle V 

And he continues to repeat this cry again and 
again, until a voice from a distant part of the 
house answers him. 

A few moments afterwards, Mrs. Trinder the 
housekeeper enters the room. 

'^ Tou want to be heard down all the street, I 
suppose?'' she observes, with much abruptness 
of manner. 

Under one arm she carries a bootjack, under 
the other a large roomy pair of ragged carpet- 
slippers. She permits these articles to fall with a 
clatter at the feet of her master. Her hands are 
full, for she is carrying a tray of tea-things, and a 
pair of guttering taUow-candles stuck in two dull 
brass-candlesticks. 

'^ What waste !'* says the sculptor. 

And he blows out one of the candles — ^not 
effectively; for some time after the wick con- 
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tinnes to emit smoke^ scenting the room pnn- 
gently, unpleasantly. 

''Won't you hare the gas lighted?" the 
housekeeper inquires. 

''No, certainly not.'' 

" These country walks of yours don't do you 
any good. You go too far, or something. I 
know you always come back in a much worse 
humour than you set off in — and thaf s saying a 
good deal. You'd better by half be stopping 
here getting on with your work." 

"Perhaps I had, Trinder; perhaps I had," 
John Moyle admits quietly. 

" Your constitutionals,, as you call them, only 
upset you. I'd give 'em up, if I was you. Least- 
wise, I wouldn't come back, if I was you, as cross 
as two sticks, finding fault with everything, and 
going on so as if nothing didn't please you. I'd 
sooner stop outside till I was better." 

"Very true, Trinder; there's a good deal in 
what you say." 

" I'U bring up the teapot directly. It's draw- 
ing beautiful before the kitchen fire." 

" Where's Barty ? At the public-house ?" 

"No, he isn't at the public-house neither," 
Mrs. Trinder answers acrimoniously. "He's 
down in the back-kitchen. But you don't want 
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him to be doing any more wcM'k to-night, I*m 
sure. Besides, he can't now. He's cleaned him- 
self np all nice for the evening. You don't want 
him to-night." 

" Well, no ; I don't want him. Though I ex- 
pect he hasn't been doing much all daylong. 
Trust for that, when my back's turned." 

" You're wrong there ; for I see him with my 
own eyes working hard all about the place." 

^ She quitted the room, to return in a few mo- 
ments with a little black earthenware teapot, and 
a small withered-looking bunch of watercresses in 
a saucer. 

" You're a wasteful woman," said the sculp- 
tor, as he filled his cup. ^^ The tea's as black aa 
ink. You're a careless creature. You let all the 
tradespeople rob me. You don't mind a bit what 
they do. Is that, I ask you — ^is that a fair 
ha'porth of watercresses, or anything like a fair 
ha'porth?" 

^^Oh, go along with you; don't talk to 
me," Mrs. Trinder exclaims, with a toss of her 
head. 

She arranges the tea-things noisily on a small 
table in front of the black and empty stove. A 
little black jug contains about a table-spoonfiil of 
very light milk, with very little body in it, de- 
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eidedly blae in colour ; a small basin holds some 
coarse brown sugar. 

'' Ton don't want anything more V 

She probably planned the sentence ta repre- 
sent an inquiry^ bnt it sounded much more like a 
plain bald statement of a fact. 

The sculptor shook his head. Mrs. Trioder 
left the room. 

While his tea was cooling, John Mcyle went 
to a sink in the comer of the room, and per- 
formed a rough, hurried sort of toilet ; turning 
the water on in a stream over his face and head, 
splashing himself a good deal, then rubbing him- 
self dry violently with a rough soiled jack-towel 
that hung up behind the door. This operation 
concluded, he drew to the table one of the few 
shabby Windsor-chairs to be found in the room, 
and sat down to do justice to the humble pre- 
parations made for his regalement. 

As his father, old Zachary Moyle, had said of 
him, John Moyle was " near.'' But there were 
excuses to be made for him. He had known 
what it was to be very poor. Wealth and fame 
had come to him long after the habits of his life 
were formed past all chtmging — and they were 
the habits of extreme poverty. At one period of 
his career it had been his to struggle severely for 
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liow many years he had worn that illnmiiiated 
head-dress. So accoutred, he took a survey of 
the room ; then walked from one to other of his 
works. 

He had a habit of talking to his busts and 
statues^ much as though they were animate, and 
could hear, comprehend, and respond to him. 
He stood in front of the Psyche, whose nether 
limbs were in a very rough and unfinished state, 
something as though the poor thing had. been 
wading through a drift of snow, and a good deal 
of it had clung to and clogged her delicate 
person. A little way in the rear of the marble, 
almost like a shadow of it, stood the plaster 
model, demonstrating the intention of the artist. 
(It may be as well, perhaps, to note here, for the 
benefit of those whose information on the subject 
of the sculptor's mode of labour is limited, that 
with the actual rendering of his idea in marble 
he has little to do. He has completed his share 
of the work when he has produced the plaster 
casting from his original design in clay; the 
actual cawing of the stone being a simply me- 
chanical process — ^requiring often an artist-hand, 
but nerer an artist-mind — ^is performed by skilled 
workmen, whose chisels are guided by an instru- 
ment, marking out the surface of the stone, cor- 
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respondingly to the outlines of tlie mode!, and 
strictly by rale and measure.) 

'^ Well, my pretty little dear, and how are' 
you getting on ?" said John Moyle to the Psyche* 
** Nicely ? I hope so. Come, you're advancing* 
I hope they^ do your left knee justice. Fm. 
very proud of your left knee. Do you know 
that, my dear ? I think, perhaps, if I had to 
begin again, I should have curved you a little 
more ; thrown out your hip ; made you rest alto- 
gether on that nic6 right leg of yours. But I 
don't know ; I don't know. You're very nice a& 
you are. I want you to look simple. Those 
twisting figures are very French and horrid^ 
You're a pretty little dear." 

He patted Psyche's cold white head tenderly, 
offiBctionately, and passed on. He paused next 
before the bust that had been mentioned muffled 
up iji wet cloths. Slowly he unwrapped these, 
exposing the moist day. (If the clay is per- 
mitted to dry, it contracts, and the proportions of 
the work are lost.) The work was the portrait 
of an eminent member of Parliament and states- 
man. 

" You've a fiijie head, and I like the look of 
your &ce; thougn I hate your polities." The 
sculptor in his hungry days had taken up with 
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violent opinions. It is a sort of comfort to the 
poor and distressed to get very angry with the 
well-to-do, calling them bloated and selfish, and 
so on ; and he had not yet reUnqoished his old 
vehement convictions, although the cause of them 
had altogether abated. '^ A fine head, with plenty 
of room for brain ; although there mayn^t be any. 
One thing, there can't be brain unless there's 
room for it. A handsome face, with a strong big 
mouth, as a talking man ought to have.'' He 
stopped, as though struck by a sudden doubt 
concerning his work. '^ Yes ; there's something 
wrong, I can see that. But what ? It's not in 
the Hkeness ; there's no mistake about that, I'll 
warrant.' ' (Then quickly.) ^' Ah, n^y fine feUow, 
I see what it is ; your head's in a wrong position. 
You're looking straight before you; that will 
never do for a poUtician and a Parliament-man." 

The sculptor drew from his pocket a piece of 
fine twine, and threw it round the neck of the 
bust. Then drawing the string sharply towards 
him, he cut through the day all round; arriving 
at the piece of wood in the middle, which was 
fixed there to support the head. He then took 
the head firmly in his hands, and by a dexterous 
twist brought it round td a different position. He 
surveyed this from a distance, and, evidently 
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satisfied with it^ closed with his fingers the cat in 
the clay made by the string. 

'^ That's better, my fine fellow. You make a 
better bust like that. The action is more charac- 
teristic. A statesman always advances with a 
glance over his shoulder. Few ever look straight- 
forward, and some march on with their eyes fixed 
on the rear; and nice posts they run their heads 
against.'^ 

He chuckled, and took snuff with a vivid en- 
joyment of his own shrewdness. Presently, how- 
ever, his manner changed. 

At the side of the room farthest from the door 
was a recess, with a curtain before it. Slowly he 
advanced in the direction of this recess, and drew 
back the curtain ; the light of his candle feU upon 
a marble medallion fastened to the wall. It was 
a profile portrait, in high relief, of a woman ; her 
features very delicate and beautifiil, the hair 
gathered from her face in a loose knot at the back 
of her head. It was a work upon which the 
sculptor probably set some store ; for the finish 
of the execution was remarkable. Portions of the 
marble, especially the framework, and a small 
wreath of flowers at the back of the head, were 
highly polished. The background was stained of 
a delicate i*ose-colour, the face was tinted, the 
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lips a faint pink^ and there were streaks of dead 
gold upon the hair. It was a face of remarkable 
beantj; and after studying it for some time, it 
might dawn upon you that between the faoe of 
the medallion and the face of tiie woman who was 
a patient in the charge of Mr. Gurwood, at The 
Laurels, there yet remained a palpable resem- 
lidance. 

The sculptor had spoken freely and familiarly 
before his other works, but in the presence of this 
he was silent, though he stood for some time 
before it, rapt, as it seemed, in contemplation of it. 

Just then the door leading from* the studio 
into the mews at the back of the house opened 
slowly; apparently the sculptor, upon his en- 
trance, had not fast^ued it securely behind him. 

'^ John 1 " cried a voice. 

"Who's tibere?'^ and the sculptor turned 
round, startled and greatly disturbed. By the 
light of his one candle he discerned the figure of 
a man standing in the door-way. 

Bryan Tredgold had entered the studio. The 
sculptor was drawing the curtain hurriedly. 

" Stop, John; don't do that. Let me look;'' 
and he made his way to the medallion, maintain- 
ing silence for some minutes. '^ I didn't know of 
ihifi. Poor woman 1 It is strangely like her. 
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It is just as I remember her. It only wants life 
to be as beautiful as she was. And she was yery^ 
very beautiful I Waan^t she^ John? But she 
changed very much before deaths did she not V 

He spoke with a hushed manner^ breathing 
slowly, and with a very sad look in his eyes. 

'^ Tes. She changed very much,'^ the sculptor 
answered, in a scared, nervous way. ^' Let me 
draw the curtain.^^ 

^^One moment. Yes. That will do. It is 
strangely like her. Looking at that, I can ahnost 
fiancy that she is Hving stiU.^^ He paused, witib a 
sigh. Then, in a low voice, he added, ''Poor, 
poor Ann V' 

As Bryan Tredgold turned away, the sculptor 
drew the curtain with a strange alacrity, 

'Tm glad to see you, Bryan,'' said John 
Moyle, after a few nunutes. '' You startled me, 
though, coming in like i^t.'' 

'' You told me the other day to come to that 
door. I found it open, so I walked in,'' Bryan 
explained simply. 

It seemed that this was not their first meet* 
ing since Bryan Tredgold's return to England. 

'' I've just had tea ; but I think there's some 
left in ihe pot. It was very strong, and it's not 
cold even yet. Will you have some, Bryan P 
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"No, thank you, John; but I'm very tired; 
Pll sit down, please. Pve been hard at work — 
very hard at work, all day long— only just left oflF/' 

"At work! where?'' 

"At the only place in London where they give 
a man a day's work asking no questions, needing 
no recommendation — at the London Docks," 
Biyan answered, with some bitterness. 

" And yoUj Bryan ! have you been driven to 
work there V John Moyle asked pityingly. 

" Don't be alarmed ; I found better men than 
myself there, men who have come down in the 
world from higher places than I have. What 
would you have me do ? I couldn't starve ; and 
I gave nearly the last money I had in the world 
to the boy, a week ago now." 

" The boy ?" said John Moyle, with a puzzled 
look. Then he added, " Ah, yes ; I understand." 

" You've been to the boy, John — ^very good. 
I shall never forget all your kindness to him, all 
you've done for him — ^never. Where would he 
have been but for you ?" Bryan Tredgold spoke in 
quite a moved, tremulous tone. 

"Don't say that, Bryan," said the sculptor, 
the colour in his face fading. 

" Where would he have been but for you ?" 
Bryan repeated. 
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John Moyle took off Ms cap with the 
light in it, placed it on the table, and 
wiped his forehead with a red-cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

"You're wrong, Bryan,'' he said hoarsely. 
''Don't thank me for what I haven't done — 
couldn't do. I know nothing of the boy. I have 
never even seen him, that I know of. Whatever 
kindness has been shown to him is not of my 
doiDg ; indeed it is not. Don't be^angry, Bryan. 
Pray be calm." 

"What!" and he started up passionately — 
"not you? — ^not you? Who, then? Tell me, 
John Moyle. Why do you turn away ? What ? 
No, no ! it can't be — ^mustn't be !" and he fell 
back some paces, as though struck by the other's 
looks. " You haven't let him do this ? Tell me 
you haven't. Surely I haven't to thank Bichard 
Gifford for this ? It's not his money that has 
been spent upon the boy ? Speak, John Moyle, 
for God's sake; only — only don't tell me that 
this is so !" 

" There was no help for it, Bryan," the sculp- 
tor said, in a piteous tone ; " don't take on so, 
Bryan. It was for the best. What could / do ? 
Don't think harshly of me; don't think cruelly 
of me, Bryan." 

VOL. I. K 
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" And you called yourself my friend ? — ^and I 
was fool enough to believe you/^ 

'^Your words are very bitter, Bryan. But 
you don^t know all ; you will never know all. Try 
to think of me as well as you can. Try and for- 
give me, Bryan. ^^ 

^^ I never dreamt of this — never I" Bryan said 
abstractedly, pressing his hands upon his fore- 
head, brushing back his matted light-brown 
curls. " Oh, John, John, how could you let this 
be V^ he cried painfully, after a while. And he 
sat down again, rocking himself to and fro, like 
one in acute sufifering. 

" I beHeve it to be for the best,^^ Moyle said 
timidly. 

'^ It must be put an end to. He mustn^t stay 
here — not another day. He can^t — he shan^t. Oh, 
John, I thought I could have trusted you ! I did 
think you were true to me.'^ 

^'Hush!'^ 

There was: the sound of a footstep. Mrs. 
Trinder entered the studio. 

"Some one to see you^^ — she ad- 
dressed herself to her master. ^^Say what I 
will, do what I will, I can't get him to go 
away.^' 

" Well, well. Let him come in, then,^' said 
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Moyle, perhaps not sorry for an excuse to inter- 
rupt his iQterview with Bryan. 

A minute after, and a boy stood before them 
— slight, dusty, breathless, fatigued. It was 
Noel Eeeve. 

^'I want Bryan,^^ he said; '^please, I want 
Bryan." 

He was speaking t^ Moyle, who, standiog up, 
hid from view to some extent the figure of Bryan 
as he sat rocking to and fro on the Wiodsor- 
chair. 

^^ Noel !" cried Bryan with a start. 

'^Oh, Bryan, how glad I am to see you ! Please, 
I couldn^t bear it ; and Pve run away/^ 

" Poor boy !" and Bryan drew Noel towards 
him, eagerly, jo3rfully. 

^^ Oh !" and the boy winced. '^ You hurt me, 
Bryan; my arm is so painful !" 

In a moment Bryan was on his knees, had 
taken off the boy's jacket, rolling up his small 
shirt-sleeve, baring a spare arm striped with long 
livid weals. Bryan trembled as he saw them ; he 
gave way ; the tears gathered in his eyes. 

^'My poor Noel!'' he sobbed. And he hid 
his face on the boy's shoulder. 

'' Don't cry, Bryan," said the boy piteously, 
and with a touching childish-Kke attempt at com- 
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fort. '' Don't cry, Bryan dear. It doesn't hurt 
me so much now ; not so very much/' 

The sculptor went back, pale and trembling, 
to lean against the wall, as though he felt faint. 

'^ I have never been so tried before," said 
Bryan Tredgold, in a choked voice. '' My poor 
Noel ! my poor boy !" 

And his sorrow would not be restrained. 



CHAPTER Vn.. 



AvTSB some few minutes greater calmness pre- 
vailed in John Moyle^s studio. 

The sculptor did not speak ; he shrank back 
from his visitors, keeping as fiur away from them 
as he coidd, still leaning against the wall, anxious, 
as it seemed, that the brick-work should sunder 
and permit him to escape ; and he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, as though afraid lest 
raising them he should encounter Bryants angry 
glance. He feared to stir ever so little, lest at- 
tention should be drawn to him. Now and then 
his lips parted, as though in utterance of some 
words of apology or appeal, but no sound issued. 

In the absolute quiet of the scene, however, 
Bryan grew more composed, more collected ; he 
brushed his large hands across his eyes. 

'^Tell us about it, Noel, my lad; tell us how 
it happened,^' he said, in a low voice. 

'^It's soon told, Bryan,'' Noel answered. 
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''You know Fd been looking forward to the boys 
coming back to school ; it was so dull being there 
all by myself. I didn^t think what was going to 
happen, though. Well, a day or two ago some of 
them came, a good many, and there was a new 
boy among theni. He was older than me, bigger 
too; and the Doctor made a great fuss about 
him ; because, don^t you see, they said he was 
related to some lord or other. Lord Beauflower, 
I think it was, and he was called ' The Honour- 
able,^ though he was such a boy — ^the Honourable 
Clement Buckhurst, that was his name. Well, 
it didn't matter much to me, you know, his being 
an Honourable. I'm sure I don't know why he 
came to such a school as ours if he was anybody^ 
important. But the Doctor thought a good deal 
of it ; and they say he went about telling all the 
boys' fathers and mothers that the school was 
very aristocratic, was filled with young noblemen, 
something of that sort. Well, the fellows always 
like to get up a fight with a new boy, you know, 
just to see what he's made of, and what sort of a 
boy he is, you know ; and JeflFs — ^he's cock this 
half, that is, he will be supposing Barlow don't 
come back — Jeffs said that of the boys that had 
come back, I was nearest the size of the new 
fellow j that he wasn't so very much bigger than. 
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me, and that I ought to fight him, and that fel- 
lows would think me a sneak if I didn^t. Well, 
you know, I didn't want to fight him, that is, not 
much, but I didn^t Uke to be called a sneak ; 
and then, you know, Jeffs dared me to fight him, 
and then, of course, I felt I must. But I was 
pretty sure I could lick him, though he was 
bi^er, if we did get to fighting. And then they 
went on at the new fellow, and told him I^d called 
him names, and would he stand it from a boy like 
me?'' And he said he wouldn't. He was a 
swearing, bouncing sort of a boy ; not a bit of a 
coward, though he had hands like a girl, and long 
hair, and didn't know how to hold his fists. And 
the fellows laughed at him, and called him Miss 
Clementina ; so then he got into a rage, and said 
he didn't care who he fought. And then he 
called me names, shameful names ; some of the 
fellows had put him up to that. I couldn't stand 
it, you know, because it wasn't only me he in- 
sulted, but my father and mother ; and though 
they are both dead now, you know — dead ever so 
long back, when I was a baby, before I ever 
knew them — I couldn't have them insulted, and 
do nothing, could I ?" 

" No, no, my boy," Bryan murmured, as he 
drew Noel towards him, very carefully and ten- 
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derly, lest he should press upon the wounded 
arm. 

" Well, then, I hit him/^ the boy continued, 
^^ and he cut at me with a whip he had in his 
hand. He didn^t hurt me much because I dodged 
him. Then T ran in to take it from him, and we 
broke it between us. WeU, after that, it was 
settled that we should fight, that was yesterday ; 
and the fellows made a ring, and we went to have 
it out in the corner of the meadow behind the 
elms, where we couldn't he seen from the house. 
I was very angry, but I think I fought well; 
Jefis said I did — ^he was umpire, and timed the 
rounds. It lasted a good time. Buckhurst 
wasn't in a hurry to give in ; I will say that for 
him ; I don't think there is any want of pluck 
About him. But I knew more what to do with 
my hands than he did, though I was smaller and 
not so heavy. I got this mark on the side of my 
forehead, and this on my cheek, nothing else to 
fipeak of, and these don't hurt a bit ; but he got 
two black-eyes, and his nose bled, and his lip was 
€ut. I hit as hard as I could ; I couldn't help 
doing so when I'd once begun; I was sorry 
afterwards, when I saw him looking so bad ; but 
he should have given in before ; he said he'd had 
enough at last. So we shook hands ; and Jeffs 
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complimented me, and sent for beer for both of 
us, and paid for it himself. He'd just come from 
home, and had had a good many tips, you see. 
WeU, I think it would have been aU right, and no 
one any the worse for the fight, only it so hap- 
pened that some of Buckhurst^s relations — ^his 
mother, or aunt, or some one — came down to 
the school, though he^d only been there a day or 
two, to see if he was all right and comfortable, 
and that; and he had to go into the parlour to 
see them, and then they saw his eyes all swoUen 
up, and his nose bleeding. Well, they got into 
a dreadful way about it ; and the Doctor, he flew 
into a terrible rage, and said he'd make an exam- 
ple of the boy whoM done it, and he called me a 
brute, and a savage, and a coward, and a de- 
graded creature; and then he caned me just 
before prayers, and then he caned me after 
prayers. Buckhurst behaved • very weU. He 
told the Doctor he wasn't hurt (I don't think that 
was true), and that he didn't care about it, and 
that the fight was all his fault, and that I ought 
not to be punished for it. But the Doctor 
wouldn't listen to him, though he said that Buck- 
hurst's conduct was as excellent as mine was 
execrable, that his behaviour was worthy of his 
noble birth, and that mine was just what might 
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be expected from a boy of such low origin as I 
sprang from/' 

"He said ^Aa^?'' 

'^ Yes ; and that he would flog my evil pas- 
sions^ my wickedness, out of me ; and that he'd 
cane me, morning, noon, and night, till I was a 
better boy; and he did hit awftd hard, harder 
than ever; and I couldn't help crying a Kttle. 
Somehow the tears would come into my eyes — ^he 
hurt me so. But I don^t think the other fellows 
saw me cry ; for it wasn't so much at the time he 
caned me, but afterwards, when I*d gone to bed, 
at night, in the dark ; and oh, Bryan, I did feel 
so wretched then, and I longed so to see you 
again, to have another talk with you, as we had 
out in the meadow, and up in the balcony at the 
'Old Ship!' Do you remember? Wasn't that 
prime ? I got caned for it, though ; but I didn't 
mind about that ; it was nothing to what I got 
for fighting Buckhurst." 

"My poor Noel!" 

"And then I made up my mind before I 
went to sleep— and I was awake a very long 
time, long after the other fellows in my room 
had gone fast asleep, and were snoring, some of 
them — ^I made up my mind, that if the Doctor 
caned me again for fighting Buckhurst, I wouldn't 
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stay at school any longer. Fd ran away, and try 
and find you out, Bryan, for you're the only 
friend IVe got in the world ; and I knew you'd 
help me, I was sure you would; and if I couldn't 
. find you, why, then I knew I could but do as I 
said I would, and look out for a ship, and go to 
sea as a cabin-boy. Well, and he did cane me 
again, the next morning, before breakfast, as bad 
as ever; and so I ran away, and here I am, 
Bryan : that's aU my story. Oh, and please may 
I have something to drink; for I'm so thirsty, 
and oh, I'm so tired." 

The sculptor stirred himself. 

*' Something to drink ? Poor lad, surely, 
surely," he said, nervously, as he approached Bryan 
and the boy. ^' What shall it be ? brandy, port* 
wine, anything ? Don't think of the expense." 

'^ The cold tea will do, John," Bryan said, 
with less anger in his tone than he had employed 
in recent speech to the sculptor; '^we mustn't 
make th& boy feverish." 

The tea was poured into a cup, and the boy 
emptied it with avidity. 

" How refreshing !" he said. ^' Please give 
me some more." 

His request was complied with. 

Biyan then took off his pilot-coat, and spread 
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it on the ground, first taldng from the breast- 
pocket of the coat a pipe and a tobacco-pouch. 

'^Tou^re very tired, my boy/^ he said; ^^it's 
a long walk to this place from Burchell Hall, 
especially for one of your size. Lie down, and 
try and get some sleep, at least for an hour or 
two.^^ 

^^ Let me call for Trinder,^' John Moyle inter- 
posed; "let me send for some blankets, or a 
mattress; let me make him more comfortable. 
Pray let me, Bryan .^' 

"He^ll do well enough,^' Bryan said, with 
some sternness. "The boy^s dog-tired. He'd 
sleep on a bed of thorns. Pray heaven he never 
gets a worse bed than he's got now !" 

'^ Tou wiU help me, Bryan, won't you ?" asked 
Noel. " You won't leave me ? You won't take 
me back to the Doctor's ? Let me go with you; 
let me Hve as you live ; let me work with you. 
I'U do anything you teU me ; only let me go with 
you — only don't leave me 1" 

" It shall be so, Noel, if you will, my boy. 
You shall go with me; we'll keep together 
always ; we'll never part, you and I : and PU do 
all I can to help you; I wiU indeed, so help me 
Godl" 

Bryan spoke passionately, with a tremor in 
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liis voice, and stooped down to kiss the boy ten- 
derly on the forehead, as he lay, wrapped in the 
pilot-coat, upon the brick floor of the studio. A 
few minutes, and Noel was fast asleep. 

Bryan leisurely filled his pipe, Hghted it, and 
then quietly resumed his seat. Occasionally, with 
a sad tenderness in his gaze, turning to contem- 
plate the sleeper at his side, and when the boy 
stirred in his sleep, or murmured, as though 
under the influence of some painful dream, the 
man seemed to be equally disturbed, and sat 
motionless, watching, listening with an acute 
solicitude. But he did not speak; nor did his 
eyes ever turn to where John Moyle stood, lean- 
ing in a cramped attitude aganst the wall of the 
studio. It was as though Bryan completely 
ignored the presence of the sculptor, and deemed 
himself quite alone with Noel. John Moyle grew 
at last distressed at the absence of all recognition 
of him. He seemed as anxious now to arrest the 
attention of his companion as he had been a Httle 
before to avoid it. The silence of the studio, or 
Bryants absolute neglect of him, made him feel 
nervous — ^ill at ease. He fidgeted — amoved from 
the wall — slowly advanced. 

'^ Don't be hard upon me, Bryan,'' he said, in 
a low, appeahng voice; '^have some pity !" 
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Bryan drew hard at his pipe, but he did not 
speak. He did not even glance in the direction 
of John Moyle, but kept his eyes fixed upon the 
sleeping face of the boy on the floor. 

*^ Try and think well of me, Bryan/^ the 
sculptor went on, raising his tone a little in his 
urgency ; '^ try and forgive me. Say that you'll 
try and forgive me !" 

'^Hush; not so loud! You'll wake him,'' 
Bryan whispered softly. He took his pipe from 
his mouth ; he looked up into the elder man's 
face. "Oh, John," he said, tremulously, "you 
don't know how great kindness to me it would 
have been if you'd showed kindness to poor little 
Noel." 

"For the sake of old times, Bryan, forgive 
mel" 

" Think how friendless the poor boy has been 
— alone in the world, homeless, with no one to do 
a kind deed for him, to say a kind word to Vtti ; 
quite alone, and at his age too ; so young and 
delicate, and yet — (thank God I thank Grod ! He 
is everywhere ! He watches over all ! He never 
forgets !) poor lad ! so brave, and true, and good. 
Who wouldn't love him ? And yet you ! you — 
my friend, as I thought you — you could neglect 
him, you could leave him to the mercy of Eichard 
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GiflFord. Tou could let me have to thank that 
man for anything ! Yes, and indeed I have 
something to thank him for. But for him, what 
would have become of Noel V 

" For the sake of old times/' Moyle repeated. 

" Well, then, for the sake of old times I'^ and 
Bryan, after a pause, slowly stretched out his 
hand, which in a moment was eagerly clasped 
and shaken by the sculptor. 

'Tve too few friends in the world,'' Bryan 
said with a sad smile, '^ to be able to afford the 
loss of even the shadow of one of them. And 
you were true to me in the past, John. I cannot 
forget that. I had need of all your friendship 
then, and you gave it me without stint ; somehow, 
I think you were a better man when you were 
poor and struggling, in the old days, than now, 
when you are rich and prosperous, John.'' 

'' I'm not rich, I'm not rich ; I have to work 
very, very hard for all I get." 

'' Well, then, as an artist you grow so ab- 
sorbed in your art, th^t you lose sight of every 
other consideration. You forget that there is a 
world outside this studio. You toil at your 
marble till something of the nature of the stone 
grows into your nature. Yes, you could labour 
at that " (he pointed to the sculptured medallion 
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in the recess hid by the curtain) '' less because it 
was her portrait than that it was your own handi- 
work j it was precious to you for the art of it, not 
because it was the likeness of a poor dead crea- 
ture, once dear, how dear ! to both of us. Were 
she living still, she would be no more to you than 
a fit subject for a statue. Let her suffer how she 
might, you would be content to look on, pondering 
how you best could carve in stone her look of 
suffering ; how represent by your art her misery, 
her despair." 

Bryan spoke passionately, fiercely almost, and 
yet in a subdued tone, which lent a hoarse sup- 
pressed depth of feeling to his words. He was 
still mindful not to wake the sleeper at his 
feet. 

''You don't do me justice,'* John Moyle said 
quietly. 

" Tell me, then. You have carved her head in 
marble here to adorn your own walls. Have you 
done like honour to her grave ? Have you raised 
in the churchyard where she lies the simplest 
headstone to her memory ? Have you done any- 
thing to mark out her last resting-place ? You 
know that you have not.'' 

The sculptor turned away with a scared 
troubled look. 
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''Don't be hard upon me, Bryan 1'* ho said 
faintly. 

" I know this is so, John,'' Bryan went on in 
a softer tone, ''though I haven't been to the 
churchyard to see. Better as it is, perhaps; 
better as it is. Does the world care to know the 
names of those at peace beneath the mounds in 
the graveyard? I know her grave is without 
the poorest of monuments, though, as I have said, 
I haven't been to see. Indeed, I couldn't bear to 
look upon it. I ask for no assurance of her death, 
I would diiun aU proof of it. I cling to the old 
mad dream — mine now so many years — that she 
stiU Hves ; that I shall some day see her again. 
Let me still go on searching among the crowds 
out of doors for that dear face; I shall meet it in 
time ; at least, I shall die, and see it then." 

" Don't talk like that, Bryan." 

" Well, well, it's mad talk, John, isn't it ? and 
it does no one any good, does it ? Give me the 
candle, my pipe's gone out. Look ! the poor 
boy has but troubled sleep ; he turns about, and 
murmurs. Yet he only dreams of school-troubles. 
Poor lad ! there may be worse in store for him. 
Give me your hand again, John. K I've been 
too sharp with you, you'll forget it, won't you ? 
I turn savage now and then, when I think of all 

VOL. I. L 
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IVe gone throngli ; and long to be hitting out 
rigtt and left at wh.oever's nearest to me — Mend 
or foe ; I don^t know that I mucli care which. 
The friends are fewest by a good deal^ thaVa one 
thing. Thej^re not likely to come to much 
harm/' 

The candle was burning so low in the socket 
of the oilskin cap, that John Moyle blew it out 
and lighted the other in the brass candlestick on 
the table. 

"Ton're tired, Bryan, and hungry, I dare 
say. Let me send for some supper for you.^' 
The sculptor proffered his hospitality rather 
timidly. " Trinderwill soon get some. A hard- 
boiled e^, say, with an onion, or a slice of cold 
meat, eh ? or a chop ?^^ he began to be amazed 
at his own liberality, Kke a nervous buyer bidding 
at a sale ; " with a glass of porter, eh ? they Ve 
excellent porter at the public-house round the 
comer. Do have some ! You^re tired and hun- 
gry ; you must be. Do take something V^ 

" No, John, thank you ; a glass of water will 
do/' 

'^ No, not water ; a glass of wine V He made 
his proposal with quite an air of awe; he was 
struck with its magnificence, even if his com- 
panion failed to be so. '^ Pve got a bottle here — 
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port-wine, very good port-wine, very expen- 
sive/' 

He went to a comer of the room, and from a 
Hding-place behind a huddle of plaster-casts 
he produced a bottle. He held it up to the light. 
It was about half full. 

'^I think Barty's been at this,'' he said frown- 
ingly ; " he's a dreadful fellow for drink. He 
scents it ever such a way off, as a dog does game. 
I'm pretty sure I left more in the bottle than 
this when I opened it a week ago. I jammed 
down the cork, too, pretty hard, when I put it 
away, in case he should find it. But he draws 
corks with his teeth very neatly ; they^re as good 
as a corkscrew to him. And he's put the cork 
back again as tight as ever, the cunning thief !" 

By winding his handkerchief closely round 
the projecting part of it, and then with a sudden 
pull and jerk he succeeded in extracting the cork 
at last without the aid of a corkscrew. He then 
half filled two soiled chipped wine-glasses with 
rather thick and clouded port-wine. He handed 
one glass to Bryan, retaining the other for 
himself. 

He witnessed with some anxiety and alarm 
the rapidity with which Bryan emptied his glass. 

'' Isn't it delicious ? isn't it rare ? I don't 
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often treat myself to port-wine ; but I must say 
that this wine is worth — well, it's worth all it cost, 
and that's a good deal, I can tell you, Bryan/' 
The sculptor smacked his hps, after tasting a very 
small sip, retaining the wine in his mouth as long 
as possible, as though remorseful about the prodi- 
gaUty involved in such an expensive drink, and 
loth to swallow it — ^as was indeed the case. '' Isn't 
it delicious ?" 

" It's strong," said Bryan, with a smile ; and 
then he muttered, " Poor old John ! little enough 
he knows about port-wine." 

" You'll have another glass ?" Moyle asked 
faintly. 

^^No, thank you, John,'* Bryan answered 
dryly. '^ You see I'm not much used to port- wine 
of late j it might get into my head, or make me 
ill." 

Without a suspicion that his wine was any- 
thing but perfect nectar, and with an immense 
feeling of relief that no ftirther call would be made 
upon the bottle, the sculptor quickly thrust the 
cork in, striking it with his fist to drive it in se- 
curely, httle heeding how he shook and thickened 
the wine by that process, and then hid away the 
bottle again behind the plaster-casts in the comer 
of the room. 
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" I gave father a glass last week" he said, 
" after he had walked up from Brixton — ^a tidy 
walk for a man of his years. He was so pleased 
with it. It was a great treat for him. I don't 
know that he'd ever tasted port-wine before. He 
said he only preferred small ale for one thing ; 
that was, that you could drink more of it." 

John Moyle did not further go on to explain, 
as he might truthfully have done, that the bottle 
he had opened for old Zachary's delectation waa 
precisely the same as had done duty on the pre- 
sent occasion. Even with the real or suppositi- 
ous assistance of Barty Trinder in the matter, a. 
bottle of wine lasted a long time in the sculptor's 
house in Quebec Street. Few, indeed, were ever 
asked to partake of it. It was far too expensive 
a luxury to be often in requisition. Why, John 
Moyle's port-wine must have cost certainly not - 
less than two-and-threepence a bottle. At all- 
events, that was the price which Bryan Tredgold- 
mentally set upon it, as the flavour of the Hquor- 
lingered in his mouth ; and he hastened, by way 
of being rid of the taste perhaps, to light his piper 
again ; regarding tobacco for once as an antidote 
— or as a poison that would yet not fail to coun- 
teract another poison. 

Bryan turned again to contemplate the figure 
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of Noelj stretched on the pilot-coat. He stooped 
down to arrange the impromptu bed more com- 
fortably; the boy had moved in his sleep, had 
rolled off the coat, and was now lying in great 
part on the bare brick-floor. 

^' He sleeps soundly/^ Bryan said meditatively. 
^' The poor boy^s tired enough, I dare say. Let 
him have a good rest, and then we^ll start.^^ 

'^ Where will you go, Bryan V inquired John 
Moyle. 

'^ You heard what he said. You heard him 
beg me not to leave him; beg to go with me, 
live with me, work with me, where I would. 
Well, it shall be so. I promised him that we 
should not part ; and we will not, either. There 
is a fate in this thing, it seems to me ; at least, 
something beyond my control. I did not intend 
that this should be. At one time I would have 
had it far otherwise. I felt the temptation 
strong upon me, when I saw him down there first 
of all at the school, to take him away ; he was 
willing enough to go, even then. He^d have 
gone with me on the instemt, if I had but 
said a word ; but I wouldn^t, I struggled with 
myself. I thought it best for him — ^for both of 
us — ^that he should stay where he was; that I 
43hould keep away from him, even though he 
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might forget me altogether; and God knows I 
didn^t wish that. Well, and I didn't go down to 
see him again, though I longed to, longed pain- 
fully, I can tell you — ^it did me bo much good to 
see him ; but it was dangerous, John. Now see 
how things have turned out. I say again, there's 
fiate in it. He comes to me here, just when I 
find out that not you, John Moyle, as I had 
thought, not you '^ 

" Yes, yes, I understand. No more of that.'' 
For Bryan's voice was growing rather hoarse 
and strained and angry again, 

''Well, then, the boy shall not be parted 
from me. I will abide by his choice. I wiH 
iwork for him till I drop. We'll go together." 

''But ^ere, Bryan ?" 

" Away from London. I heard to-day, at iiie 
Docks, of a place where work is to be got ; where 
a hving may be earned without thaaiks to any 
one ; where bread may be bought with the work 
of one's hand. It was my plan to go there alone, 
I should be out of the way there — a trouble to 
none of you. Well, the only change will be now, 
that I shall not go by myself, that's aU. The 
boy will go with me. He shall have nothing 
henceforth to thank any of yon for, least of 
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" Yes, Bryan, I know whom you mean. But 
you won^t speak to him on that subject V* Moyle 
asked, in a frightened whisper. 

" Be sure I will tell him nothing, poor lad, to 
cause him a mementos pain. Better for him far 
to live and die knowing nothing of the past.*' 

^'That^s true, Bryan; that^s true," Moyle 
said, with an air of relief. "But you won't go 
away at once.'' 

''When the boy wakes," Bryan answered. 

''But the journey?" 

" Never fear, John. I won't ask you for the 
money to pay for it. We'll go on the tramp. 
It will take us some days ; but we shall get there 
at last. And there's work, bread, life, at the end 
of the journey — ^that thought will cheer us on 
our road." 

Moyle was silent for a moment, rubbing his 
hands together nervously. 

" That's very well for you, Bryan," he said at 
last hesitatingly ; " but the boy ? It vdU be 
more than he can bear. He is not fit for such a 
journey." 

Bryan frowned, drew hard at his pipe, then 
removed it from his mouth, and knocked out the 
ashes on the floor. 

" He's no weight," he said, glancing at Noel; 
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'' he hasn't been over-fed, I suspect, at Burchell 
Hall ; and Pm strong enough. I can carry him 
when he gets tired. It shocks you, perhaps, to 
hear of going on the tramp ? There's Uttle hard- 
ship in it| such weather as this ; and I'm used to 
rougher ways of life, remember, than you Lon- 
doners." 

^^No, Bryan; it mustn't be. Let me lend 
you money for the journey." The sculptor's 
breath was very short as he spoke, his mauner 
strangely agitated. ^^You can pay me again — 
as soon as you like — I mean, when you please. 
If you are never able — ^well, it won't so very 
much matter ; and I'll try and not think about 
it. Yes ; you'll let me find money for the journey, 
at least for part of it. You might walk the rest, you 
know. You'U let me do this, won't you, Bryan ?'* 

'^We could get a long lift by rail," Bryan 
said reflectively. 

^^ Of course you could ; of course. I'U get 
the money." 

He felt in his pockets, his fingers all trem- 
bling, mechanically ; for he knew that he never 
carried about him more than a shilling or two, in 
halfyence for the most part. Then he went to 
the side of the room against which were the 
shelves of plaster-busts, of which mention has 
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already been made. He stood for a moment^ as 
though counting the heads. He clambered up 
to them with the aid of some blocks of stoue. 
Then he lifted up a particular bust^ about mid- 
way in the row. Underneath the hollow of the 
pedestal of the cast was disclosed a small heap 
of dim-looking sovereigns. They had remained 
apparently for some time in that hiding-place. 
After some hesitation^ he took three of these^ 
raising them one by one ; replaced the bust^ and 
jumped down again^ his hands black with dust^ 
and his breath very shorty by reason probably of 
both the generous and the gymnastic nature of 
his proceeding. 

The noise he made disturbed Noel^ who opened 
his eyes, slowly raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked round. 

" Take these, Bryan,'^ said John Moyle, ner- 
vously; ''take these; pray do.'' And rather 
clumsily he sHpped the sovereigns, each sepa- 
rately, into Bryan's hand ; keeping his eyes upon 
them, long after his fingers had let go of them, 
and as though struggUng with his natural reluc- 
tance to part with his money, a Httle annoyed 
too, perhaps, at his companion's apathetic and 
calm manner of receiving the serious obligatioa 
conferred upon him.. 
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'^ I don^t know, John — ^* Bryan began. 

'^ Tou^re still angry witk me I still unfor- 
giving ? Indeed, I shall think so, if you don't 
let me help you in this matter,'^ the sculptor said. 

'^ Do you want money, Bryan ?'' Noel asked, 
rising from the pilot-coat. "Do you want 
money? IVe still got the two sovereigns you 
gave me — at least, IVe the best part of them 
left. I was obliged to break into one of them. 
I got so hungry on my way here. I paid for 
some bread-and-cheese and beer as I came along. 
But I^m sure you may have all the rest again, if 
you will." 

'^God bless you, Noel,'* Bryan said simply. 
^' Keep the money, my boy ; Fll ask you for it 
when I want it. And for yours, John — ^well, I'U 
take it. We shall be saved a weary tramp by it. 
Are you ready, Noel, to start on a journey ?" 

''Yes, Bryan; Pm ready to go anywhere 
with you/' 

'' Come along, then, my lad. Let me get my 
coat on again, and my pipe fairly alight. Good- 
bye, John, old fellow.^' 

'' You won't think too hardly of me, Bryan, 
win you?'' 

''No, John, indeed not. Good-bye." 

And Bryan and the boy went out through the 
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door of the studio opening on to the mews. A 
moment after^ and Bryan retmned alone. 

^^One word more, John/' he said, in 
an agitated whisper. " Promise me this : if 
anything happens to me, you^U look to the 
boy !^' 

'^ I will, Bryan. I promise,'^ said the sculptor 
earnestly. 

^^ I may trust you in this ? Tou^U be true to me 
this time ? You won^t let that man step in again 
to do me a benefit ? Thank you, John. Good- 
bye ; God bless you.'^ 

' And he was gone. For some minutes John 
Moyle remained with his gaze on the floor, lost in 
thought, in the attitude in which Bryan had 
left him. Then slowly he glanced in the direction 
of the plaster-cast from beneath which he had 
removed the three sovereigns. His face wore 
rather a desponding expression as he considered 
the loss of his money — ^the extravagant nature of 
his loan to Bryan ; perhaps, too, the slightness of 
his chance of ever obtaining repayment. He took 
a pinch of snuff— a very scanty pinch, by way, it 
may be, of revenging upon himself his own 
weakness and folly. He felt very economically 
inclined at the moment. Then, an idea appearing 
to strike him, he went to the door of the studio 
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leading into the house, and shouted loudly, 
" Barty V 

^^ Hullo V^ a rude gruff voice answered from a 
remote region. 

" Come up ! I want you/^ 

Presently a tall lean man entered. 

''What is it?'' he asked. 

He had a harsh deep voice, a rough head 
of grey hair, and a long, prominent, fleshy 
nose. He was dressed in a suit of soiled cor- 
duroy. 

'' We'll have a game of cards, Barty," said the 
sculptor. 

"All right," Barty answered cheerfully; and 
he spat on his hands, and smote them together 
noisily, by way of preparation for the game. 

John Moyle produced from the table-drawer a 
very battered cribbage-board, and a dirfcy dog's- 
eared pack of cards ; and they sat down to play 
for very low stakes. They were occupied vrith 
their game for some hours. At last the sculptor 
rose up rather angrily, a loser. 

'' I think you cheat, Barty. I won't play any 
more," said the master abruptly, as he pushed a 
little pile of halfpence over to his servant. " I 
think you cheat, Barty, you scoundrel." 

' I know you do," Barty answered, with a 
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diucUe ; and he swept liis small winniiigs into his 
pocket. 

Could it be that the sculptor had hoped to 
regain by success at cards, if ever so httle^ still 
something of the money he had so lately lent to 
Bryan, and was incHned to consider, therefore, as 
altogether lost to him? Indeed, it looked as 
though he had been possessed with some such 
thought. 

Barty bade him '^ Good night " with a certain 
rude heartiness, and quitted the studio. 

John Moyle was alone once more. He was 
evidently in a state of perturbation. For some 
time he continued to walk rapidly to and fro^ 
staring vacantly before him; his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets ; his ragged carpet-slippers^ 
much down at heel^ clattering noisily upon 
the brick-floor as he moved about. Some hours 
passed. It grew late. The grey pallor of e^ly 
morning was beginning to steal into the studio^ 
and to glimmer upon the outlines of certain of 
the statues, the Psyche more especially, in rather 
•a ghostly sort of way. 

'' Poor Bryan I^^ said the sculptor softly, as 
he paused in his walk ; '^ I wonder how far he's 
got by this time ! Poor Bryan, and the boy \" 

He stood still for some minutes^ lost in 
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thought ; then he slowly took up the candle^ and 
went once more to look at the medaUion-portrait 
hid behind the curtain in the recess. 

" No/' he said ; '^ I don't grudge the money 
now. At least she would have approved what I 
have done. Oh^ if she could look again upon me 
with that old soft light in her eyes ! if I could see 
once more that old sweet smile tremble along her 
lips ! But that's past hoping for.'' 

There was a strange tenderness in his voice as 
he said these words. 

*' I'm glad now I lent him the money. For 
her sake I would have done more than that^ far 
more. I wish now I'd given him aU the money on 
the shelf; I should never have missed it — at 
leajst^ I don't think I should. After all^ what is 
money to me now ? If I had been rich then ! 
But no ; it would have made no difference." 

Old, slovenly, mean, as he was — ^plain in fea- 
tures, homely in figure, altogether uncouth and 
vulgar in appearance — there was yet something 
in his voice and glance and manner as he spoke 
entitling him to regard, even reverence. 

'' Thank God, I helped him !" he said, as he 
drew the curtain and turned away. " I haven't 
willingly played him false. I would have told 
him all, if I had dswred. But it would have made 
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such terrible miscliief. I must be silent — ^not for 
my own sake, but for another's.'^ 

He put down the candle again, to shoot the 
heavy bolts of the door leading from the studio 
into the mews; for this proceeding two hands 
were necessary. This concluded, as he again 
passed the Psyche he stopped to pat her cold 
marble head. 

" Mj pretty little dear V' he whispered ; and 
he regarded the statue with a look almost of 
gratitude. 

Was he at that moment returning thanks, in 
words unspoken, but not unfelt, for a love of art 
which, struggling fervently within him, had, in a 
measure, saved him from the troubles resulting 
from another less happy love ? Was he recog- 
nizing the blessing of hard work — ^the only ano- 
dyne powerfiil enough to assuage sorrow ? Could 
it be that he had indeed thrown himself so ar- 
dently into his art-career as a means of avoiding 
that absolute possession by one idea, ruinous to so 
many — and that one idea a hopeless passion ? 

He gave one glance round the studio ; then 
snatched up the candle, and hurried away to his 
bed-room — cold, ill-ftimished, plain even to rude- 
ness — ^in a distant part of his large rambling 
house in Quebec Street^ Cavendish Square. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

GASHFOED^S JUNIOR CLERK. 

Old Zachary Moyle had communicated to the 
members of his family, as a piece of news of im- 
portance enough to command very general interest, 
that for his daughter Molly's orphan child, little 
Jemmy Stap, a situation had been at last ob- 
tained in the offices of Messrs. Gashford and Co.^ 
the lawyers, in Gray's Inn. Former attempts to 
provide the boy with a start in life had not been 
attended with success. John Moyle had en- 
deavoured to employ his nephew in some of the 
simplest mechanical work of his studio ; but httle 
Jemmy had been found gravely wanting; not 
content with simply being of no use, with having 
no art-talent of his own to develop, he had no 
respect for others who were more highly gifted ; 
he concentrated his eflforts upon working evil, 
and a very small person, as John Moyle was not 
long in discovering, may accomplish a great deal 
of wrong-doing in an artist's studio.* It took the 
VOL. I. . M 
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sculptor some months to repair the ill effects 
wrought by his misguided pupil, and he was 
ultimately compelled to forbid him the house. 
Old Zachary had also tried his hand upon the 
boy, attempting to find him work at Brixton ; but 
the labours of market-gardening commanded his 
regard no better than the delights of glyptic art. 
As the old man had stated, ^'The boy's not a 
fool; but he's that mischeevous, one can't do 
nothing with him." And the havoc he made 
among the jargonelles I He brought ruin on the 
garden, and the cholera on himself, neither of 
which proceedings, as an approach towards get- 
ting his own livelihood, could anyhow be re- 
garded in a promising light. The family were 
greatly satisfied, therefore, when admission was 
at last obtained for the boy into the offices of 
Messrs. Gashford and Co., of Gray's Inn, while 
yet alarm was. not altogether absent as to what 
the issue might be of that arrangement. All 
were comforted, however, with the reflection that 
there could be nothing to eat, and not much to 
spoil, in the oflBlce of the attorney^. 

Jemmy had to a great extent, however, 
agreeably disappointed the expectations that had 
been formed in regard to him and his tenure of 
his seat in Messrs. Gashford's office. A fortnight 
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or so Iiad passed^ and he had not been^ as had 
been feared^ and even predicted, summarily dis- 
missed the service of those worthy solicitors. 
Indeed, he appeared to have aflforded them satis- 
&ction j for a small salary had been awarded to 
him shortly after his appearance in their office. 
He was shrewd, quick, intelligent, and he could 
run faster than any boy of his size in Grray's Inn. 
He took a decided interest in the business in 
which he was engaged. Indeed, it seemed that 
aline of occupation adapted to his idiosyncrasy 
had been at last, by a happy chance, secured for 
him. Perhaps there was something pleasing to 
him in the rather predatory character of a lawyer's 
profession. And just as a very bad man-of-war's 
man may make a very good buccaneer, little 
Jemmy, unadapted for peaceful and ornamental 
employments, found pleasure in a position to 
some extent opposed to society, preying upon its 
weaknesses, and making war, as it were, upon 
mankind. 

He was small, spare, with a dark complexion, 
bright little green eyes, and a sharp, pert, ugly 
London face. His impudence was unbounded. 
He could not have blushed if he had tried ever 
BO, and money had depended upon his succeeding. 
A phrenologist would have vainly searched his 
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skull for the smallest bump of veneration ; there 
would probably have been found an indentation 
in the place of the prominence usually denoting 
that organ. For it was not simply that he did 
not feel respect for anybody or anything, but 
his whole character was completely antithetical to 
any such emotion. He would have made mouths 
at the Lord Mayor or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He had been known to be guilty of the 
most extraordinary and contemptuous grimaces 
directly under the eyes of the Chancellor. His 
shrill, direct, uncompromising sarcasm was always 
ready, and dealt out right and left of him upon 
the slightest provocation, even upon no provoca- 
tion at all, for the benefit or the discomfort of 
whoever might come in his way. He gave no 
quarter, and he had been the victor of a thousand- 
and-one combats of words. He was tolerably 
impartial in the distribution of his attacks ; if he 
possessed prejudices at aU, they were certainly, 
however, not in favour of the classes pretending 
to respectability ; upon these, their toilettes, their 
appearance, their peculiarities of face or figure or 
costume, he was unrelentingly severe in his loud 
outspoken comments, while he could no more be 
caught and punished for his audacity than could 
a town sparrow ; and, indeed, of the characteristic 
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boldness and rapidity of action of that bird lie 
possessed no inconsiderable share. Over boys 
smaller and weaker than himself he was the most 
merciless and adroit of despots. 

He was unhealthy-looking, with a poor rickety 
constitution, and a feeble frame ; but over these 
disadvantages his abundant animal spirits per- 
mitted him an easy triumph. He even seemed 
now and then to scream and leap in the air from 
very surfeit of a sort of quicksilver vitality within 
him. The fqrlomness of his situation in life — 
his father and mother were both dead — cast no 
gloom over him, oppressed him in no sort of way. 
He had unbounded confidence in himself; pro- 
bably, or very Ukely, was not troubled with any 
excess of feeling. He was not of a temperament 
upon which either sorrow or suffering could make 
any substantial inroad or impression ; and he had 
a happy -knack of forgetting anything that was 
disagreeable to him— of busying himself entirely 
with any small pleasures the present moment 
might afford him. 

He lived under the roof of his late father's 
sister, Mrs. Hassock, a washerwoman in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Vauxhall Bead. Upon the im- 
derstanding that the other members of the family 
would remunerate her in some measure, by in- 
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trnsting her with their washings she had under- 
taken^ as she said^ " to do for the boy ^^ until he 
was fairly self-supporting. She was the mother 
of an eyer-increasing brood of children ; but she 
stoutly affirmed that^ where eight mouths could 
be filled^ ther^ was Httle difficulty about providing 
for nine. That numbers made no difference was 
a statement she had been in the habit of making 
at various periods of her married hfe ; in some 
measure^ perhaps^ as an excuse for the additions 
to her household with which she not unfrequently 
took occasion to present Mr. Hassock. More and 
more mouths gathered round Mr. Hassock^s table 
accordingly; but still the good lady would not 
confess that her arguments had been refuted. As 
to Mr. Hassock^ he was of an equable tempera- 
ment^ and took matters very quietly. An omni- 
bus-driver of rubicund aspect, with a habit of 
winking jocosely at all foot-passengers, especially 
those of the opposite sex — ^but, then, his occupa« 
tion is confessedly one of temptation; there is a 
certain traditional smartness about a box-seat 
which a n^an has to live up to— -he was perfectly 
happy, provided he were only let alone, with 
something to put into his mouth — a pipe to smoke, 
or a straw to chew, or a geranium, say, by way of 
ornament for Sundays; and he made no objection 
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whatever to his wife's nephew — ^Kttle Jemmy — 
fthRriTig with the other children in such necessaries 
and comforts as the household could afford. 

It is not to be supposed that the duties per- 
formed by Jemmy Stap in the offices of Messrs. 
Gashford were as yet by any means of an im- 
portant natifpe. He was there chiefly in the 
capacity of errand-boy and messenger^ though he 
delighted to describe himself as '^Gashford's 
junior clerf His handwriting was of too un- 
skilled a character to admit of his being at pre- 
sent intrusted with even copying- work. Indeed^ 
when he took a pen in his hand^ it was always an 
open question as to whether he would succeed in 
getting the more ink upon the paper before him^ 
or upon those small grimy fingers of his^ that 
seemed so stubbornly to resist the formation of 
letters^ so bent upon constructing all the usual 
curvatures of writing in eccentric directions. But 
he left law-papers and documents at various 
offices^ and carried messages hither and thither ex- 
peditiously and correctly. He had not much time 
to occupy the very small desk^ jutting out &om a 
partition^ dividiag the office from the lobby of the 
lawyers' chambers. He was generally out of 
doors ; very frequently at the public pump in front 
of the office^ washing out inkstands^ or drinking. 
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or filKng water-bottles for tlie refreshment of 
others^ or busy with, a furtive game of buttons, or 
a little pitch-and-toss with other junior clerks ; 
while he was not seldom engaged in procuring 
soda-water, pale ale, or other beverages, for Mr. 
Gashford the younger, only recently admitted as 
an attorney and to be a member of the firm ; and 
the intensity of whose legal studies over nighty 
presumably, had rather an exhausting effect upon 
him in the morning, considering the early recourse 
he was compelled to have to stimulants and seda- 
tives of various kinds. Further, it maybe noted, 
that Jemmy never attempted to write without 
first tying round his head tightly a piece of twine 
or tape, ostensibly to keep his long, dull, dusty, 
brown hair out of his eyes, really because it gave 
him the appearance of an amateur acrobat. But, 
then, he was not the only boy to whom the per- 
formances of the professed contortionist have been 
at once a source of ambition and despair. 

Jemmy Stap was turning his steps City- wards. 
His gait was lively, springy, redundant, as are the 
progressive movements of all young creatures. 
He passed round the Bank of England, down 
Bartholomew Lane, beneath a low brick archway, 
and threading a labyrinth of narrow streets and 
courts, the door-posts of the houses covered ivith 
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qnite a multitude of nameSj, in black paint, of 
firms and public companies, he stopped at last 
before a dark entrance, where a brass-plate 
bore the inscription, ^^Fordyce and Fordyce." 
Whistling noisily, his hands in his pockets, the 
urchin kicked a swinging- door open with his foot, 
and walked into a small, dingy, rather dark 
office. 

" How are you. Uncle Bill V he asked, with 
cheery impudence. 

An elderly man, seated at a high desk, looked 

up from the large ledger he was engaged upon* ^ 

^^ What you. Jemmy !'^ he said with an air of 

surprise. And he stepped down from his high 

'^ stool. 

I It was William Moyle. 

'^ Yes, it^s me 1 I beKeve you,'* the boy an- 
swered. " Who else did you think it was ? It 
ain^t the Duke of Wellington this time. I had 

ji business in the City. They told me I needn't go 

I back to the shop this afternoon unless I liked. 

I And I don't like ; so I thought I'd come and see 

how you were getting on. Uncle Bill, and how 
Fordyce and Fordyce was, and the Markets, and 
the Funds, and the Stock Exchange, and business 
generally, and all the rest of the family — don't 
you see ? Well, and how are you ?'' 
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'*' Hush, not so loud. Jemmy. Pm pretty well, 
thank you/* 

"Is the governor in? Yes — ^I can see he is. I 
caught sight of his bald head through that glass- 
door. Yours isn't such a large oflEice as ours is, 
nothing Hke. I'm getting on first-rate at Gash- 
ford's. You'll be glad to hear that. They're 
pleasant sort of people are Gashfords. I like 
young Gashford best. He aiu't at all a bad sort 
of fellow, young Gashford isn't. He gave me 
half-a-crown the other day for leaving a letter up 
at the other end of town. All right, you know ; 
Pm fly, I am " (the boy winked his little green 
eyes alternately, with an air of great cunning and 
mystery). ''I know all about it. It was a love- 
letter. I looked inside. Sweet as sugar, bless 
you. That young man's going it, he is. The old 
man is severe; he's inclined to be fireworky. 
Don't like to be answered. I thought he was 
going to hit me the other day. Lucky for him 
he didn't though, very lucky. I don't know 
which I should have done first, knocked him 
down, or brought an action against him for the 
assault. Sued him first, perhaps, and knocked 
him down after. I'd recover damages. But he 
gave in. I'm getting on first-rate. Dawkins 
(he's the Common Law; Figgs is the Chanceiy), 
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well, Dawkins says WU trust me to serve a writ 
soon, if I keep going on so well. Won't it be 
jolly serving a writ upon a fellow ! No end of 
fun, I call it. I should so like to serve a writ 
upon you. Uncle BiU, by way of beginning. 
Wouldn't it be prime V 

A tall corpulent man, with fierce red whis- 
kers, entered the office. He removed his hat, as 
though to rub to a bright polish, with a large silk 
handkerchief, his sallow bald head. 

^' Good day, Mr. Moyle,'' he said, showing a 
projecting row of teeth as he spoke. '' What a 
very warm afternoon I" 

^' Dr. Eawson ! Ah — ^yes — I hope I see you 
) well, sir; it is, as you say, very warm,'' William 

Moyle answered, in the humble cringing tone he 
always used in the presence of those he accounted 
his superiors. '^Nothing wrong, I hope," he 
added in a whisper. 

Dr. Rawson shook his head in a solemn way, 
and closed his eyes, re-opening them slowly, after 
a pause, to represent additionally regret, fore- 
boding, and the general gravity of the occasion. 

^' Something very wrong, I fear, Mr. Moyle,* 
he remarked with a shudder. 

" The boy — ^" Moyle began. 

'' He's gone — ^run away. I don't know where. 



c 
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He^s been traced to London^ but there we lose 
the scent. We are without a clue of any kind/^ 

'^ Ah, that's serious. You'll see the head of 
the firm?'' 

'' I think it is necessary. I wouldn't trouble 
him on any light grounds ; but I apprehend that 
this afiair is sufficiently grave to justify me." 

" This way, then." 

And William Moyle conducted the visitor 
through the glass-door to which Jemmy Stap 
had recently drawn attention. 

Dr. Hawson found himself in the presence of 
the slim handsome gentleman who had not many 
days before driven down to Burchell Hall, and 
who was, it seemed, the head of the firm of 
Fordyce and Fordyce. 

Little Jemmy was beginning to be noisy again^ 
to ask questions concerning, to comment upon 
the appearance of, the schoolmaster. 

"Hush, Jemmy, be quiet 1" Moyle whis- 
pered. 

"Ab, all right! You want to listen. Uncle 
Bill ? A good idea. I always listen when I get 
a chance. Bless you, I'm fly ! I'm all there ! 
"By all means let us hear what we can." 

Was it purely by accident that William Moyle 
had only partially closed the glass-door opening 
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from the prindpaVs private room on to the clerk's 
office? 

The voice of the head of the firm was plainly 
to be heard. 

^' DonH tell me any more than is qnite neces- 
sary. Great mischief is often done by telling 
people more than is necessary. Let us have only 
the facts in strict connection with the case. You 
thought it necessary to pursue a course of cor- 
rection in accordance with your usual method. 
Wen?" 

The listeners could make little of the Doctor's 
reply; his voice was thick and heavy^ and was 
much less audible than the lights clear^ pleasant 
tones of the head of the firm. 

"IVenot the slightest objection, Tm sure/' 
the latter Wjas heard to continue ; ^^ I have nothing 
indeed to say against the use of the cane, even 
the frequent use of it. I never could see the 
superior advantages of these ' moral punishments/ 
foolish people are so fond of canting about. I 
know I was well caned myself as a boy, and Fve 
no doubt it did me a great deal of good. Well, 
you found it necessary to correct him in this case, 
to correct him severely. You thought he deserved 
it. Of course he did. Discipline must be main- 
tained, especially in a large and important esta- 
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blifihment like yours; and yon had expressly 
forbidden all fighting amongst the pupils ? Very 
properly. He was not missed until afternoon 
school of the same day, you say? And you 
traced him to town, or very near it. No, my 
dear sir, I want to hear nothing about the mo- 
tives which may have led to his running away: 
We vrill keep to the facts of the case, please. I 
assure you I am not imputing, or desirous of im- 
puting, to you the slightest blame in the matter. 
I am quite content to believe that there has been 
no want of discretion, or care, or judgment on 
your part. Never mind what the size of the cane 
was. I don't want to know how often you struck 
him. Yery likely they were simple little taps 
such as you describe. Oh ! he was fond of low 
companions, was he f That's more . important. 
You couldn't keep him from vulgar associates f 
No doubt he had not, as you observe, the peculiar 
refinement of feeUng, the ability to perceive the 
distinction of dass, innate as you say, with some 
boys, more especially the children of the aristo- 
cracy. Oh I a seafaring man, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, whiskered f Ah, this becomes interesting. 
And the man and the boy were seen together 
a week ago f Not later than that, you're sure f 
Well, well, after all, it does not very much matt^. 
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The boy will not come to liarm, I dare say. Boys, 
like catSj somehow always alight on their fe^. 
WeU^ we will let things take their course. 
Advertise ? Oh dear no. The poKce ? Certainly 
not. I don^t attach to this matter the importance 
yon imagine. IVe great faith in things coming 
lights if we only let them alone. Ho, do nothing, 
please, nothing whatever. At the same time I 
have to thaok yon very mnch for giving me this 
early information of what has happened. Thank 
yon. Yes, lovely weather, bnt yery warm. Good 
morning. Dr. Bawson* Moyle, please show Dr. 
Bawson the way ont.'^ 

And the schoolmaster's interview with the 
head of the firm of Pordyce and Fordyce had 
terminated. 

'' I can't make mnch ont of it,'' little Jemmy 
mnrmnred. '^ Some one's ran away, and it don't 
signify ; and the Doctor's been puffing and blow- 
ing aU about nothing, and your governor had the 
best of him by long chalks, and as good as 
turned the other out of the place. Wliat's it all 
about. Uncle Bill? K there's to be any law pro- 
ceedings, they'd better employ Gashfords; always 
remember that." 

^' I shall want nothing farther this afternoon, 
Moyle," said the head of the firm, coming out 
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of his room again. " You needn't stay. There 
are only these few letters for the post. Who's 
that boy ? Oh, your nephew is he V (He took 
little Jemmy by the chin.) " A promising young 
fellow. Try and grow up to be as good and 
respectable a man as your uncle is, my lad;'' 
and with a shrill, harsh laugh he withdrew. 

" If he thinks to get chaffing me ^" the 

boy began. He didn't finish the sentence, 
however, but shook his head ominously, and 
doubled his fists, by way of showing that the 
results of the contingency hinted at would be 
dire indeed. 

The head of the firm stood for a few minutes 
in the centre of his neatly-furnished private room. 
He bit his lips, frowning thoughtfully. 

" Gone, eh !" he muttered, " then the afi*air 
is taken out of my hands. I don't know that it 
much matters, however. I am saved some trou- 
ble, at all events. It was a pity perhaps to have 
made any secret of the thing at all ; I thought it 
best to do BO at the time, I remember. And 
now what will he do? Will he come here? 
Will he dare ?" His hand trembled a little as 
he took his hat from a side table, and put it on. 
^'I am not unprepared," he continued; and as he 
spoke he unlocked and pulled out one of the 
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drawers of Ms 'writing-table. He took from it a 
small pistol with an ivory handle, ready capped 
and half-cocked ; the fellow pistol was also in the 
drawer. "If the worst comes to the worst — 
why, then — in self-defence; — ^but no, I hardly 
think that will be necessary ; indeed, I hope it 
may not.^^ He shuddered as he put back the 
weapon, and closed the drawer again ; and looked 
indeed rather pale and cowardly as he relocked 
the drawer, passed through the clerk^s office, and 
went out into the street. 

"You^U come and have a chop with me, 
Jemmy,^^ Moyle proposed. 

^^ Well, I wiU, as you're so pressing,'^ the boy 
answered readily. "I have dined once; but I 
never object to dining again. A good appetite^s 
a great blessing,^ isn^t it ? Especially when 
you^ve got something to eat.^^ 

They repaired, therefore, to the particular 
tavern, which has already received mention in 
this history, on the south side of Comhill, at 
which William Moyle had for so many years past 
been in the habit of dining. But httle Jemmy 
was not in the slightest degree to be awed by 
the solemn and business-like look of the highly 
respectable dining-room in which he found him- 
self. Even the presence of the serious waiter 
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who took the money, who wore quite an eccle- 
siastical air, and might even have been, to judge 
by the dignified gravity of his aspect, in connec- 
tion with the rusty black of his clothes, an arch- 
deacon who had come down in the world, had 
no controlling influence over William Moyle^s 
nephew. The boy echoed noisily his companion's 
orders for dinner. 

''Yes, same for me; and stir your stomps, 
old man; Pm hungry 1^' he said jauntily to &e 
astounded waiter. ^'Sharp's the word, and 
quick's the action with me. Look ahve with 
those chops, or Pll let you know. Yes; I'U have 
stout, too — a pint ; and put a good head on it 
while you're about it.'' 

Jemmy's impudence was supreme; it was 
ready for all emergencies; it was indomitable. 
And there is really sometlung admirable about 
superlative impudence, that is armed at all points, 
that has no weak place in its harness, that is pure 
and whole — a natural weapon of offence, not an 
^{artificial shield, the result of much study and* 
preparation. And in its integrity it is a rare gift. 
If I were required to select a personification of 
impudence, I think I should forthwith point to 
some such boy as Jemmy Stap as a fitting type 
of what was demanded. Impudence is rarely to 
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be fannd in a quite perfect form in maturer life. 
Men are so uneven — ^unequal.. I have known 
very bold barristers^ certainly, who didn't fear 
judge or jury, witnesses or clients, who would go 
through a good deal, and say a good deal, and do 
a good deal, without flinching (blushing, of 
course, is not to be expected in the case of a 
barrister), and yet who were quite cowed in the 
presence of their laundresses ; and brave Pala- 
dins, who had charged straight at Balaclava 
batteries, who yet were considerably overcome 
by the majesty of a London footman, or the 
severe apathy of a banker^s clerk. And I hold 
to my original opinion, therefore, that for tho- 
roughly sustained brazen boldness, for incessant 
irrepressible impudence, there is nothing equal to 
a small cockney boy, such as Jemmy Stap. 

Busily engaged with his ^'chop and follow 
chop,'' and copious Hbations of stout, '' with a 
good head put upon it," pursuant to instructions. 
Jemmy was tolerably quiet duriug dinner. At 
the conclusion of the meal, the waiter brought 
William Moyle his customary glass of steaming 
gin-punch. 

" Ditto for me, young fellow," said the boy. 

'^ Are you sure you're equal to it. Jemmy ?" 
his uncle asked timidly. 
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"Bless you, Pm used to it. There isn^t a 
headache in a gaUon of it. Where are you 
putting your intellects? Ditto, my man, and 
look alive. And bring a pipe and a screw, do 
you hear?'' 

After this William Moyle ceased to expostu- 
late, and the waiter complied with the boy's in- 
structions. If any anticipation existed that these 
strong measures would terminate in the discomfi- 
ture in any way of Gashford's junior clerk, they 
were doomed to disappointment. Jemmy puffed 
at his long clay -pipe, and sipped his large rum- 
mer of steaming punch, without betraying any 
visible sign of uneasiness on either account. 

" This is what I call real comfort, no niistake 
at all about it," he said, with an air of profound 
conviction. ''We only want a song or two to 
have the harmony of the evening quite perfect." 

"Don't think of it. Jemmy," William Moyle 
interposed in an alarmed voice; "they don't 
allow singing here. They wouldn't hear of such 
a thing." 

" That's a pity. It shows great want of taste 
and education. But what can you expect in the 
City ? Why, you might have sung — ^what is it ? 
' The Pope he's not a happy man ; he must obey 
the Alcoran.' I forget the exact words ; but it's 
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a good old song, and would just suit your voice. 
Uncle Bill. Or Fd have given the company the 
' Cat'a-meat man,* with an original comic dance 
between the verses. We^U have a toast or two, 
however. Silence, gentlemen, for the chaip;*' 
and he rapped sharply on the table. ''I give 
you ^ Woman ! who adds to our ^appiness, sub- 
tracts from our sorrows, multiplies our joys, and 
divides our cares.' Woman ! and God bless her !" 

He raised his rummer to his Hps with a sort 
of ceremonious enthusiasm, after the enunciation 
of this sentiment, and then replaced it on the table 
with the air of having performed an important 
public duty. Further application to the punch he 
prefaced in like manner by other toasts, such as, 
'' May the JBiame of friendship never flicker, and 
the lamp of love light our lives for ever V^ ^^ The 
bark of 'ope, and may it never weigh anchor in 
the waters of desolation V " The smile of beauty, 
and may it never grow smaller V etc. 

William Moyle on this occasion judiciously 
forbore to order his second supply of punch, lest 
his young companion should follow his example, 
the consequence of which proceeding he was 
afraid to contemplate. He was not sorry at last 
to pay the expenses incurred, and to find himself 
with his nephew again in the streets. 
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'' Tell your master Pm very well EwJasfied/' 
Jemmy said to the waiter at parting, ''aud I 
fihaU not Hesitate to recommend the honse to my 
friends/^ 

" The boy's too mudi for me," William Moyle 
confessed to himself; ^' I mustn't take him there 
again/' Then aloud: ''Will you come up to 
Whitfield Street, and see your Aunt Haniet, 
Jemmy?" 

'' Well, I don't cafe if I do. I haven't seen 
the missus for a good bit, nor Idz either. I'll 
just look in and say, ' How do you do ?' to 'em." ' 

The door of the house in Whitfield Street was 
opened, as usual, by William Moyle's daughter, 
who greeted the return home of her parent with 
customary effusion. 

'' Ah, Liz, my charmer ! how are you?" cried 
the young lady's cousin, as he stood on the door- 
mat. 

'' Hullo, Jemmy ! is that you ? Why, who'd 
Jiave thought it 7" she exclaimed. 

''It's me, and.no one shorter. One kiss, by 
lieaven !" and he advanced towards her with the 
voice and gestures of the villain in a melodrama 
assaulting virtuous innocence. 

" Gtet along, do. You let me alone." 

There were the sounds as of a iEuse beixig 
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slapped^ of loud laughter, of a heavy bumping 
against the closed street-door, and finally as of 
the administration of a boisterous kiss. 

" How rude you are. Jemmy ! I'll tell mother 
of you, see if I donH." 

Old Zachary Moyle was sitting before the 
kitchen-fire toasting his thin gaitered legs. 

^' How are you, William, my dear V piped 
the old man, in his quavering treble tones. 
'Tve come up to have another look at you, 
though my breathing's very bad to-day, and I'd 
better, perhaps, have stayed at home ; but I got 
a lift on one of the market-cart^. Why, that's 
never Uttle Jemmy youVe got there ? Poor 
Molly's child ! I hope you^re a good boy. Jemmy, 
and getting on well at Gashford's. It's a fine 
opening for so young a lad. And I hope you 
make yourself useful, and are respectful in your 
manner, and do all you're bid, and take pains, 
and are steady and punctual and industrious.'' 

'^ Oh, all right, grandfather,'' Jemmy ex- 
claimed, a little wearied with the old man's 
admonitions. 

'^My journeys to Burchell Hall are over, I 
fiemcy," WiUiam Moyle took occasion to whisper 
to his wife. 

^' What do you mean, M. ?" 
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'' The boy's gone/' 

'^ Not dead ? You don't mean as lie's dead, 

''No; gone away — ^taken away, perhaps, I 
should say — ^by Bryan." 

" Lor ! And Mr. G. knows of it ? And 
takes it quiet ? Well, perhaps it's for the best. 
What could he do ?" Then, after a few minutes, 
''Are you ready for your tea, M. ? Put the 
kettle on, Liz, and don't keep poking your 
shoulders out of your dress." 

She lowered her voice to say to her husband, 
" I think, if I'd been Bryan, I'd have done as he 
has. It's best as it is, depend upon it." 



CHAPTER IX. 

DOWN THE LINE. 

A LONG night journey in a rocking, rattling, third- 
class railway carriage ; the uncushioned benches 
seeming to grow harder and sharper as the hours 
flew by, as mile after mile of country was passed 
over ; and the wooden partitions of the vehicle to 
be gifted with the power, of inflicting every now 
and then sudden smart, blows upon the elbows 
and shoulders of the travellers, as they were 
jerked and jolted and shaken to and fro in the 
vehement rapidity of their transit. Now the 
shriek of the engine sis it plunged into a black, 
damp, noisome tunnel, the hollow sides of which 
multipUed, by a thousand reverberations, the 
many noises of the whirling train into one pro- 
longed horrible crescendo of deafening roar j now 
a sharp metallic jangle as an iron bridge was 
crossed ; then a sudden short gust of noise as the 
train rushed beneath a viaduct; then the dull 
grinding of the drag as a station was reached. 
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and the speed was slackened. But Noel, curled 
up on one of the benches, his head in- Bryan's 
lap, slept through it all, though occasionally, as 
the train seemed to plunge and swerve and curvet, 
like a shying horse, he was in some danger of 
being tumbled from his resting-place on to the 
floor of the carriage. Bryan dozed too, rousing 
himself now and then with a start, to look round, 
not without suspicion and alarm, to satisfy him- 
self that his neglect — ^for so he accounted his 
want of wakefulness — ^had not disturbed his sleep- 
ing companion. Then, by the dim light of the 
fluttering little oil-lamp fixed in the roof, he 
would gaze into the face of the boy, upon the 
small featuBBs fixed in that cahn, peaoefiil, yet 
^sad-seeming expieasion, an attribute of both 
sleep and death. Even a baby wears something 
almost stem and sorrowful about its aspect in 
slaep, as though life surrendered itself .to a state 
of repose only reluctantly, after a struggle, under 
protest as it were. 

"Poor little Noel!" murmured Bryan, pity- 
ingly, And with a twitching of the nerves of his 
lips. 

The boy turned in his sleep, drew a long 
breath, then slowly opened his large grey eyes, 
.closed them £bgain; for even the feeble light jef 
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&e carriage lamp seemed to oppress and wound 
them at first. After a few moments lie was 
thoroughly awake. 

^' Have we much farther to go, Bryan V he 
asked, raising himself. 

'^Tes; a good bit farther, Noel. As yet, 
we're little more than at the beginning of our 
journey. But it will be daylight soon. Try and 
sleep, my lad. Let me see if I can make you 
more comfortable; though the carriage shakes 
terribly. I don't wonder it keeps you awake.'' 

'^How good you are to me, Bryan!" He 
apoke with an almost infantine simplicity ; usually, 
his manuOT was brave and manly beyond his 
years ; but in moments of sorrow, sickness, pain, 
fatigue, youth goes back to childishness. ^^ How 
good you are to me, Bryan 1" and with his puny 
hands he caressed his friend's sturdy knuckles. 

''Don't say that, my boy;" Bryan spoke in a 
'moved tremulous voice. '' It's little enough I've 
done for you, or ever shall be a.ble to do, I fear; 
God help me!" 

The boy closed his ^yes, and had soon sunk 
.asleep again. Bryan let down for a minute one 
of the shutters of the carriage, and looked oat. 
The dim wJbiteness of comiog day was already 
creeping up from the eastern horizon; dawn wnSj 
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as it were, scaling the walls of night ; soon dark- 
ness would be absolutely overcome by light. 

The railway ran from London through the 
central counties of England to the north and 
north-east. Midway upon the line, however, a 
branch stretched away to the west from a large 
junction station. Here Bryan and the boy quitted 
the main line, and took their seats in the train 
waiting in readiness upon the branch line. Finally, 
by the time it was broad daylight, they quitted 
the railway when its most western terminus was 
reached. (At the period to which our history 
refers, very many intersections of the vast net- 
work of railroads which now cover the country 
were incomplete, and had not as yet, indeed, been 
contemplated by the most far-and-wide-seeing of 
projectors.) 

A frugal breakfast at a humble inn, and the 
travellers set forth to continue their journey. 
For some way they proceeded along a hot, dusty, 
winding highroad, stopping now and then where 
a pleasant piece of shade or some newly-mown 
hay proflfered an opportunity for rest too inviting 
to be resisted. A cordial understanding, a firm 
friendship, seemed to be established between the 
two. Noel journeyed on with perfect confidence 
in his companion ; the boy was quite content to 
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surrender his fate into the man's hands. He 
asked few questions as to their future proceedings. 
He was satisfied with his strong comrade's ability 
to decide what was best for both of them. He 
trudged on, his steps falling rather short of the 
man's long strides, with a light young heart — 
hopefiil, trustfiil, content, without care ; sure that 
his father's friend would always guide, comfort, 
protect him. He talked freely, openly, of such 
few adventures as his young life had yet en- 
countered. He answered the man's questions 
as to his school-trials, his childish days, going 
back, as far as his memory would permit, to dim 
circumstances, dreamily and doubtfully recollected, 
attending his infancy. Bryan was never weary 
of listening to his bright boy's prattle. Then, in 
his turn, the man told stories of bush and digger 
life in Austraha, of disasters at sea, of storms and 
shipwrecks, and other matters of deep interest to 
his young companion. So they fought against the 
tedium of their travel. 

At last they reached a river, running swiftly 
between two steeply shelving banks. They fol- 
lowed its course for some distance, till they were 
stopped by a small wharf, where several barges 
were moored. These, it seemed, brought coal 
and iron down the river, returning with such 
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cargo as they could secure. Bryan negotiated 
with the master of one of these vessels for the 
passage of the boy and himself np the stream^ a» 
far as they conld go. There was a strong cheery 
heartiness abont Bryan's manner that had made 
friends for them all through the journey; now of 
railway guards and porters, now of roadside land- 
lords and field-labourers — all had seemed glad to 
interchange friendly words witb him, to assist and 
direct him on his way, and to be the better for 
such proceedings. The barge-master made no 
objection to receive the two travellers. 

'' Did you miss the coach,*' he asked, '' or did 
you find it too dear for you? But the coach 
couldn't take you so far as I can. Get on board. 
I won't charge you much; only we must lay in 
more beer and tobacco." 

And for the remainder of the day and the next 
night they were on board the barge, slowly toil- 
ing up the stream. 

When they quitted the barge, they were in a 
wilder country, with distant ranges of hiUs in 
deep blue waves against the horizon; sudden 
valleys, musical with falling water ; thick groves 
of fir-trees, that shed around them a cool, moist, 
fragrant shade — ^the way now canopied with 
boughs, and crossed with trickling natural 
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springs^ now arid^ dusty^ and scorching hot^ 
where it girdled an unsheltered ascent that had 
some claims to call itself a mountain. The houses 
were very few — the poorest of cottages for the most 
part. As for inns, they were now only to be mefr 
with after long and fatiguing intervals of travel. 

For some time the man and the boy had 
walked on in silence. There was a sad, thought- 
ful look upon Bryants face, a frown upon his fore- 
head; he pulled his cap on firmly, and stepped 
out quickly; his eyes fixed on the ground but a 
little way in advance of him* He was so occu- 
pied' by his own reflections, that he quite started 
when a strange voice addressed him. 

'' I say, my man, you're going on too fast for 
that lad — ^remember his legs are not so long as 
yours/^ 

The speaker was seated on a stone stile by the 
roadside — a little, rather wi^en-faced man, much 
sunburnt, dressed in a suit of well-worn grey 
frieze j on his head a brown straw hat, which he 
removed as he spoke, apparently to dab his brow 
with his handkerchief, and to rumple his curling 
thick black hair. 

''The boy^s dead beat. You'd better stop in 
this shade for a bit. The road gets burning hot- 
farther on.'' 
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" Heaven forgive me for forgetting him I" said 
Biyan ; " I was lost in thought. Are you very 
tired, Noel?'' 

'' I am, rather, Bryan ; and there's a stone in 
my shoe hurts • me. Let. us stop, please, for a 
Httle." 

Noel was pale, panting, very hot and dusty. 
Bryan, with looks of bitter self-reproach, made 
him sit down. The boy leant his head upon his 
friend's breast while the shoe was removed, 

A sharp piece of flint had cut his foot, and his 
sock was stained with blood. 

" My poor Noel !" cried Biyan, in a voice of 
deep pity, and with tears in his eyes. 

He hastened to steep his handkerchief in a 
stream of running water by the side of the road, 
and to bathe and wash the dust from the boy's 
bleeding foot. 

The stranger sat watching this proceeding, 
smiling kindly and encouragingly upon Noel, 
when their glances met. 

" I shall be all right in a minute, Bryan," said 
the boy, bravely. 

" I wouldn't be in a hurry, if I were you," 
the stranger remarked. " How far are you jour- 
neying, though ?" and he turned to Bryan. 

" There are some railway-works going on in 
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this part of the cjoimtry, are there not V^ said 
Bryan. 

"Yes; when youVe got over the next hill, 
you'll see the line before you, that is, you'll see a 
high embankment they're now at work upon. 
You want employment on the railway ?" 

"Yes; Pve come some way for it. I was told 
they were in great want of hands." 

" You're miles from the chief office, if you 
mean that. You'll hardly reach it to-day on foot." 

Bryan's face fell, and he turned to look at his 
tired companion. 

" I forgot how the sun would tell upon him > 
I'm pretty weU used to it myself. I went tramp- 
ing on hke a fool, never giving a thought to the 
boy. Never mind ; I'll take him on my shoulders 
the rest of the journey." 

'^ You're a strong fellow," said the stranger, 
rather enviously, as he contrasted Bryan's height 
and muscle with his own small, spare propor- 
tions. 

"Is there a public-house anywhere near," 
asked Bryan, '^ where I can get the boy some 
dinner?" 

" Not for five miles or more along this road. 
But you'll find a cottage down in the valley, where 
you may get a slice of bread and a drink of Tm'llr 
VOL. I. 
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-kittle else, I fear ; tkough there's just the chance 
of a bit of bacon/' 

'^ We'll push on there at once, Noel ; or would 
you like to stop here longer ?" 

" No, ]^an, Fm ready to go ou now with 
you." 

The stranger surveyed, with evident interest, 
their preparations to resume their journey. 

" Stay, I think Pd better return with you. 
You can't speak much Wekh, I fancy ? No, I 
thought not. And you won't find much English 
down in that valley. You'll fare the better for 
my going back with you. I'm the curate of this 
parish ; it's a large, but a very poor one. The 
rector's away, so it's all under my charge now. 
My name's David Griffith. I've no doubt you 
can get work without going all the way to the 
chief office. When you've gone through the 
valley, turn off from the road, and make across 
the fields for the embankment, you'll see it when 
we're over the hill. When you've reached it, fol- 
low it about half a mile down the line, and you'll 
come to the hut of the inspector. You'll find 
workmen there who'll direct you, if you think 
you're going wrong ; but you can hardly miss the 
hut. See the inspector, Mr. Puckle, he's a very good 
fellow. Mention my name to him— David Griffith, 
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you won't forget ? — and Vm sure he'll do all lie 
can for you, and I've no doubt he'll find you 
work. Why, how strong you are; you make 
nothing of carrying that boy. Why, if I were 
to attempt it, I should never get up that hill, 
though I'm a Welshman, £uid used to the country. 
It is very pretty, but dreadfully hilly — at least, 
strangers always tell me so. I can't say much 
about it myself; I don't know other places much. 
I've hardly ever been out of Wales." 

And the curate, with rather short breathing, 
chattered on with the air of a man who had a 
good deal to say^ and was pleased to find some 
one who would listen to Imn while he said it. There 
are many country-people who are positively grate- 
ful for even the sight of a strange face ; it varies, 
in ever so small a degree, the monotony of their 
usual limited range of vision. 

With the aid of the curate as friend and 
interpreter, some simple refreshments were ob- 
tained at the cottage in the valley, to which he 
conducted them; and then, following the direc- 
tions of their new friend, Bryan and the boy 
mounted a high embankment, and proceeded 
down the line in search of the iospector's hut. 
After a fatiguing walk over the loose, moist, 
clinging earth-work, they reached the object of 
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their quest. The hut was of the rudest possible 
kind: four mud walk coated with scanty turf, 
and a rough timber roof that did not keep out 
the rain. The only light admitted to the place 
was by means of the door, for there was no 
window. The inspector sat before his open door, 
smoking a short black pipe. He was a bronzed, 
broad-shouldered, sinewy-looking man, a little 
over thirty in years, with strongly-marked, hand- 
some features, high cheek bones, rather fierce 
blue eyes, and a long, ragged, orange-coloured 
beard. When he spoke it was with a North- 
British accent, not very decided, but yet to be 
noted occasionally in the clipping of the final 
letters of some words, and the slightly droning 
prolongation of others. In his dress he seemed 
to be thoroughly armed against adverse weather, 
if indeed he did not, as seemed probable, take 
rather a pride in a certain extravagant roughness 
of costume. He wore a seaman's sou'wester, or 
fantail hat, a hairy coat with large mother-o' -pearl 
buttons, and high, well-greased, heavily-soled, 
and many-nailed boots that reached above his 
knees. But there was altogether a picturesque- 
ness about his appearance of which he was pos- 
sibly quite conscious. 

'' They call Scotland wet,'' he had been known 
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to say sometimes, by way of explanation of Hs 
provision against weather; "but there — ^it^s a 
dry place compared to this country. The rain 
comes down from the hills, and you're half 
washed away before you know where you are, if 
you're not left sticking in mud up to your waist. 
It's as wet a country as Pve ever seen ; and yet 
they've no whisky ! They've no thought of 
anything beyond flannel about here. They seem 
to understand flannel. But it's no use trying to 
keep a man warm and dry fi^m without, unless 
you give him a little whisky to warm him through 
from the inside. There's nothing like Scotch 
whisky for that sort of thing — nothing ; I always 
carry a flask of it about with me." 

He was a Scotchman, and his name was: 
Cluny Puckle : and he was not ashamed of either- 
fact, as, indeed, he had no need to be ; and he^ 
was occupied with the duties of an inspector of 
works upon the Middle Wales Bailway. 

To this man Bryan advanced, stated his 
wishes, and mentioned the name of David Griffith^ 
the curate, by way of introduction. 

''Oh! Curate Griff sent you on, did he?" 
said Mr. Puckle, his bright eyes turning alter- 
nately from Bryan to the boy. "He's a good 
little body is Griff, and he's ready to do a good 
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tnam to anj one he comes across. I like kirn. 
He^s the best Welshman I know ; thongh that's 
not saying mnch, for I don't like the rest of 
them a bit. You want employment ? but you're 
a skilled labourer, I suppose — ^a plate-layer or a 
boiler-smith, something of that sort : we're not 
advanced far enough to want skilled woik yet. 
We're only just begun here, throwing up the 
embankments. We can give you as much work 
as you like as a navvy. We're short of hands. 
Had a great row last week : a fight between the 
Welsh and Irish navvies ; they fight like cats, 
always fighting, nearly killed some half-dozen of 
them j so I was obliged to sack the lot. If I can 
help it, I won't engage any but English navvies 
for the future; but I can't get them to stay, 
that's the worst of it ; the country's so wet, they 
lose a week's work sometimes, when the rain 
keeps on steadily. You're Cornish, I should say, 
by the look of you." 

'^Yes, I was bom in Cornwall ; I come of 
Comish parents," Bryan said. 

'^ What's your na^e f" 

" George Bryan." 

'^ Not a Cornish name : 

*ByPol, Tre, andPon, 
You mmj know the Gonu^ mexi,' 
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the proverb says. Yet youVe a Comish look. 
Is that your son?'' 

Mr. Puckle spoke in a sharp^ quick^ com- 
manding tone. Somehow it seemed hardly pos- 
sible to avoid answering direct questions put in 
so stem and prompt a way. 

'^No, he's not my son," Bryan said; '^his 
father's dead; he's under my charge; I'm the 
only friend he's got." 

^^ He seems a sharp little laddie/' the inspec- 
tor observed, after a rigid scrutiny of NoeL 
'^ You want to find work for him too ?" 

'^ I d(m't know what to do about the boy,'^ 
Bryan said, meditatively. 

/'Yes, let me work, Bryan," Noel inter- 
posed. 

" We'U make a 'fatting boy' of him. He'U 
soon learn how to do that." The inspector spoke 
decisively, and then puffed hard at his pipe, the 
light of which had nearly expired during the 
colloquy above set forth. (We may take this 
opportunity of ezplaioing to those who need such 
information, that the duty of a ''fatting boy" 
oonfiistB simply in supplying the wheels and axles 
of the earth-waggons employed in the oonstruc- 
tion of a railway with a thick, black, unpleasant- 
looking grease j casks of the material fttAudiTig 
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ready for the purpose alongside the rails during 
the progress of the works.) 

The inspector surveyed Bryan again. 
'' You know how to use a shovel^ I suppose V 
" I ought to,'' Bryan answered, with a smile. 
'' Where have you been working last ?'* 
" My last digging was done at Ballarat, Aus- 
traUa.*' 

''Then you didn't dig to much purpose, I 
imagine, or you wouldn't be here," the inspector 
said, sharply. "Well, we shall be glad to get a 
good English navvy. We pay our ' getters,' " 
(the labourers using the 'pick') "from three- 
and-twopence to three-and-sixpence a day — our 
' fillers' " (the labourers with the shovel) " three 
shillings a day for first-rate labour. I'll put you 
on as a ' filler' at half-a-crown at first, till I see 
what you're made of. That's what I give most 
of the Welsh" and Irish navvies. I'll raise you 
directly I see you're worth it. You haven't got 
a shovel, of course ? so I must stop half-a-crown 
out of your first week to pay for one. We pay 
wages fortnightly; but I 'sub' the men twice 
a week — ^those who are hard up, and deserve it. 
You can have a ' sub' to-morrow, if you like ; I 
dare say you're hard up — I never knew a navvy 
that wasn't. (A suh, it may be necessary to 
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explain^ is a small payment in advance^ probably 
a contraction of subsidy,) '^ There'U be work on 
tbis line for years, if aU tbe branches are carried 
out that are planned. But the company are 
starving the work, to my thinking; these em- 
bankments are not broad enough, and the bridges, 
farther on, too sHght, considering what a wet 
country it is, and how the streams about here 
swell in the winter time. Tou won't get a lodg- 
ing near here ; you^ll have to go six miles up to 
the town; but there's a donkey-engine takes the 
waggons back at about seven o^clock. Tou can 
go back by that, if you like. I always do. If 
you like to begin to work at once, you can. 
You'll get through a quarter of a day's work, at 
any rate. You see that tail man out there — 
yonder by the curve — a man in a red night-cap 
and a blue shirt? That's Long Peter, as he's 
called ; he's the ganger on this part of the work. 
Go to him, and tell him I sent you. You needn't 
be afiraid about the boy. He's safe enough, never 
fear ; I'm not goiug to eat him. He's done up ; 
he'd better not begin work until to-morrow; he 
can rest in my hut. Hi ! you Peter !" 

And with a shout to arrest the attention of 
the ganger — about a hundred yards off — ^Mr. 
Puckle left Bryan Tredgold to find his own way. 
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and begin his first quarter of a day's work upon 
the Middle Wales Railway. 

''A fine-looking fellow/^ Mr. Pudde muBed, 
as lie BO-utinized the retreating figure of the man. 
*' How comes he to be a navvy, I wonder f He 
started in life on a different footing, I take it. 
Well, he^s not the only man who^s come down to 
delving for his bread, like old father Adam. Why, 
old Long Peter boasts he once owned a big estate, 
and had a stable fall of hunters and a kennel of 
foxhounds. But Pete's a bouzy old thief, and 
tells lies. Hum ! Brian, — a Cornish navvy. 
Surely Pve seen the man before, when he bore 
another name. Well, ifs little business of mine- 
If he's come to trouble, it's not for me to be 
blaming him. Pve done no such wise things for 
my own self. Pve knocked about for a good 
many years, in a good many places, and got little 
but knocks for my pains. Why should I boiiier 
about the man ? It's best to ask few questionB. 
It's more prudent to let things alone." 

He. turned to wh^re Nod was standing, in 
&ont of the hut, wath his eyes fixed on Bryan in 
the distance. 

^'Ton're but a wee lad," said Mr. Puokle, as 
lie (Oonsidered the boy. 

^ I shall grow bigger and stroaiger,^' tibe boy 
remarked simply. 
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Tiae inspector Biniled, 

'^ No doubt, laddie, no doubt. Wiafs jour 
naaaiB ? No, no matter ; I'll put you both down 
as Bryan — and young Bryan; it will simplify 
things in my Ksts/^ 

He paused for a few moments, as he said in a 
low voice, ^' No, it isn^t fair to be questioning tike 
lad about his Mend. And it's not prudent. It's 
no business of mine neither/' 

After a Httle while, however, he asked— 

^^ You can read, my man ? Yes. Can you read 
tjiis ?'' and he produced firom his pocket a small 
dog's-eared volume, and turned over a leaf or two 
of it before Noel. 

'' It's Latin !" said the boy ; '^t's Horace ! I'm 
only in Yirgil. And he began to constroa after 
the manner of the pupils at BurchellHall. ^^Jam, 
now; satis, enough; vdvis, <yi snow; eUqjie dirce 
'grcmdianis, and of dreadful hail; Pa^, l&e father ; 
mdsit, has sent ; terris, to the lands, — isn't it ?'^ 
aad so on. 

The book was closed with a smack, and thrust 
again into tiie pocket of the mspeobor^ A stroi^ 
hand patted the boy on the hea<i. 

" Be a good hairn,^-' said Mr. Puc&Ie, gently, 
" and station in life doesn't much sigoify.'*' Aftier- 
wards, however, he asked himself, '^ How is it the 
Uttle laddie has come here to be a fattiDg-boy ?" 
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And the question seemed to occupy the in- 
spector a good deal. 

The day's work done^ Mr. Puclde, Bryan 
Tredgold, and Noel, with a swarm of navvies, 
crowding into a long train of earth- waggons, were 
drawn by the donkey-engine — as the' ugly, 
stunted, puffing locomotive was called — some 
miles away &om the embankment, until a small, 
muddy, sordid-looking Welsh town was reached. 

Mr. Puckle occupied confined dingy apart- 
ments over a strong-smeUing general shop. 

He had removed his heavy boots, and thrust 
his feet into warm slippers. He smoked his pipe, 
and stirred a strong tumbler of whisky-toddy 
(his third). 

^'It's getting nigh bed-time,'^ he said; '^and 
yet I know I shan't sleep a wink for ever so long 
for thinking of that Cornish navvy. I can't make 
it out. The man's face is strangely familiar to 
me ; Bryan — George Bryan. ^ By Pol, Tre, and 
Pen, you may know the Cornish men.' ^ By Pol, 
Tre,' — ah ! I have it ;" and he jumped up so 
hastily, that he spilled half his tumbler, ^^ I have 
it — ^Bryan Tredgold — ^that's the man! I knew 
him years ago, when I first went up to London, 
before I sailed for India. What does he do here f 
Ugh I it's no matter. It's no business of mine. 
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It will be more prudent to take just no notice of 
the thing/' 

Bryan had secured a very humble lodging in 
a narrow tortuous lane^ at the back of the wide 
muddy High street of the town. 

'' Are you very tired, my boy ?" he asked Noel, 
as they sat alone in their small room, Ughted by 
a cheap, feeble, very slim candle. 

'^ I'm tired, but I'm not sleepy. Tell us an 
Australian story, Bryan. Was my father with 
you when you were so himgry in the bush? Tell 
me about him, please." 

^'Not to-night, Noelj some other time. 
We've other things to think of now. Will you 
try to be happy here ? Can you be happy here, 
do you think ?" 

" Yes, Bryan, if I may stay with you." 

"You shall, my boy. We are more than two 
hundred miles from London, Noel ; think of that ! 
It makes my heart feel lighter, I know. Two 
hundred miles away from trouble and sorrow, and 
temptation !" 

His words, or the tone in which he spoke, 
sounded rather strangely to the boy, who opened 
his grey eyes rather wonderingly. 

"Yes, Noel. I'll tell you something of your 
father, something he was fond of saying. ' May 
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yon never know how liard it is to^resisi temptation, 
how hard it is to forgive trespasses agamst yon !' '* 

Then in a lower tone he added — 

'' Yes^ thank Ood ! Two hundred miles ham 
London. Two hundred miles firom a terxible 
temptation !'' 



CHAPTER X. 

LLAITDEETCH. 

" I DON^T know, I^m siire, what good the railway 
is to do us,'^ the Reverend David Griffith — Curate 
Griff, as he was often called — confessed to his 
jfriend Mr. Puckle, the inspector. '^I don^t 
know, Pm sure, what to say about it. The 
town's dead against it, and always has been ; and 
Fm not clear that Pm in favour of it.'' And the 
curate shook his head, and sighed deploringly. 
'' One thing, we can't be much worse than we are. 
In fSsbct, as it is, we're as bad as bad can be. 
Only look at the lastjcensus ! a pretty story it tells 
about us ! We're very nearly the most glaring ex- 
ample of the whole PrincipaLity, leaving out the 
mining districts. Above the average in every- 
thing that's wrong, and below it in everything 
that's right. It's very shocking. I'm sure I do all 
I can. Three services every Sunday, one of them 
in Welsh ; and I go to bed at night with no voice 
left in me above a whisper, and barely that — 
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reading and visiting and preacliing all day long^ 
till Pve hardly strength enough left at last to take 
my clothes off^ and get between the sheets like a 
Christian.'* 

''You work too hard. Griff/' Mr. Puckle 
answers; ''a great deal too hard. You must 
take more recreation, man. We'll get up our 
little whist-club again, and play once a week, as we 
did in the winter. We got on very nicely, you 
remember, for a long time ; till Williams the doc- 
tor, and Morgan the lawyer, grew to be so fierce 
over the game — so jealous of each other— and con- 
verted the struggle for the odd trick into quite a 
personal quarrel." 

''Yes; it was pleasant enough up to that 
time, and I think it did me good," the curate says 
simply ; " but it was dreadfully talked about up 
town. The cobbler preached quite a course of 
sermons against the sin of card-playing, at the 
New Zion Chapel ; and Dissent is so strong in the 
place, I don't dare to act in defiance of it. It's 
only by a desperate effort I can make head against 
it at all. Dissent is very strong hereabouts, and 
so is drunkenness ; and that's worse, of course, a 
great deal. Why the Burial Benefit Club require 
to consume so much ale every time they meet to 
audit their accounts, I can't think. And then the 
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Odd Fellows and the Druids seem to be always 
Ixaving a drinldiig-inatcli^ one against tHe other. 
Fm afraid we're in a very bad state — quite behind 
the age, as people say — so that the railway, per- 
haps, can't do us much harm. If it will bring 
people to lay a little more stress upon the im- 
portance of the marriage ceremony, I'm sure it 
will be a comfort. We've been bad enough 
hitherto with so many factory-hands about the 
town; and now we've got the navvies." 

*' Well, Griff, the navvies won't do yon much 
harm, after all, I take it. They keep to them- 
selves pretty much, and they're not nearly so 
rough as they look. They're a well-conducted set 
enough, their way of life being considered, except 
when they go on the drink, and perhaps they do 
that a little too often ; but then they only fight 
amongst themselves. They like a little rough 
dancing outside the beer-shops on Saturday 
nights; but the town can't much complain of 
that, seeing that they spend all they earn here ; 
and the railway company's paying away a load of 
money every week in wages. I must put in a 
good word for the navvies, especially the English 
ones." 

'^ K I could only get them to come to church 
once on the Sunday, I shouldn't so much mind," 

VOL. I. P 
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the curate continued; ''but they w<m't. Thej 
Uke better to lean on gates^ g&ping at the crops ; 
or to sit on the parapet of the, bri^e and spit 
into the river; or to get up fights with their 
dogs ; or to lounge about in half-dozens, gambling 
for half-pence. I did once try to preach to a 
group of them I found in the meadow behind the 
church. They certainly behayed quietly and 
respectfully ; but they were rather shy of me^ and 
they moved away &om me gradually — I suppose 
when, they^d heard enough. You see, it's so un- 
fortunate my being so small and rather weakly- 
looking. They'd think a great deal more of me, 
Cluny, if I was as strong as you are, and as tall 
and broad and hearty altogether. You see, they 
know I couldn't earn more than sixpence a day at 
their kind of work ; and they're certainly right 
about that — five minutes' digging gives me a 
frightful pain in the small of the back ; so they're 
not likely to attach much importance to anything 
I tell them. They look upon me as quite an in- 
ferior creature, I dare say. I thought once of 
trying to get some of them to come to the school- 
room in the evening, and I'd read to them and 
talk to them in an easy, quiet sort of way. I 
know they're sensitive about being lectured, and 
won't stand it ; but I'm a&aid I must abandon the 
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idea : for one reason^ that I hardly feel strong 
enougH to carry it oixt properly/' 

The inspector and the curate had many con- 
yersations^ much to the above purport^ on the 
circumstances attendiag the introduction of the 
Middle Wales Railway into the town^ the spiritual 
necessities of which were ministered to by the 
clergyman. 

Llanderych — so the town was called — had not 
been unfairly described by the Reverend David 
Griffith^ though it must be admitted, he was in a 
measure inclined to rather desponding opinions in 
regard to his parish and his parishioners. He had 
toiled so hard^ and yet^ as it seemed to him^ so 
vainly. It was not easy to continue hopeftd when 
year after year passed away^ leaving upon him 
many marks of change — seoring wrinkles upon 
lus face, bowing his figure, enfeebling his frame 
— ^the while he could trace no corresponding sign 
of improvement in the scene of his ceaseless la- 
bour, in the objects of his unremitting exertions. 
He began to think his task was of a Sisyphean 
nature. Indeed, Llanderych was not a nice 
place. Surrounded on all sides by hills, it seemed 
to have sunk to the bottom of them, like dregs 
in a cup. It was dirty, ugly, ill-drained, while 
there was nothing picturesque about its uncome- 
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liness. There is oftentimes^ no doubt^ a sort of 
beauty about the unkempt; but even for the 
painter most partial to the slatternly, Llanderych 
was without charm. The broad, untidy High 
Street was lined with small, strong-smelling 
huckster's shops; the pavement was of large 
pebbles — ^painful to walk upon, loose, ill-arranged ; 
the roadway was ankle-deep in mud, except in 
the rare intervals of dry weather, when the dust 
was bloFn about in dense rolling clouds, and the 
towii b^re .'the aspect of. being noiselessly can- 
nonaded'. In the wide; uneven gutters, plenti- 
fully supplied with cinders, 'garbage, and refuse of 
aU lands, regiments of restlessy'iean, cadaverous 
pigs — so long in the legs, that:4hey looked al- 
most as though they were mounted on stilts — 
were perpetually manoeuyring, to > the music of 
their own grunts and squeaks! and sternutations. 
Children toyed with the mud-hes^san.d dabbled 
in the unfragrant puddles;' and : gaunt, hungry 
dogs, of a greyhound breed peculiar »to; the dis- 
trict, pranced and gambolled in' an" independent 
manner — owning no masters appareiitly, respon- 
sible to no one for their actions^probiug about 
with their sharp noses in ; search :of food, and 
seeming to be equally on gpdd.teifm's.with both 
the pigs and the children, their intimatets and 
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playmates. A wide river — shallow, except during 
seasons of* incessant rain — divided the' town into 
two unequal portions, but did little for it in the 
way of adornment ; for three large factories and 
an iron-foundry took occasion to sully the stream 
as much as possible, and the polluted waters — 
yellow, opaque, imSavoury— were consequently pro- 
ductive of annoyance rather than comfort to the 
inhabitants of the place. Architecturally consi- 
dered, the town possessed no claims to respect. 
The attempts at ornamental building were of the 
poorest kind. The town-hall was a mere bam of 
paUid, underdone, unhealthy-looking bricks ; the 
bank was a red block, more like a money-box than 
a house ; and the church was situated in the worst 
part of the town, amidst a huddle of wretched 
wooden cottages; its walls of coarse rubble, 
whitewashed ; its steeple stunted : and the whole 
building straggling and dwarfed, and so thickly 
hemmed in with gravestones — over-large in size, 
for stone was not expensive in the neighbourhood 
of Llanderych — that it looked as though by some 
inadvertence it had been built hurriedly in a 
mason's yard. Glancing from the town up to the 
high country environing it, there might be noted, 
striping the hill-sides in all directions, long lines 
of flannel, the produfet of the factories, stretched 
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out lengtHwifie in wooden frames to dry and bleach 
in the open air. On almost erery side might he 
heard — ^the kills catching np and confusing the 
sound by repeated echoings — the jangle aiid 
chatty of the machinery^ and the quick pantinga 
of the steam-engine at wcnrk upon the flannel ; the 
production of which article^ as Mr. Pnckle had 
informed Bryan Tredgold^ greatly absorbed the 
thoughts of Uandery ch and its neighbourhood. 

The town was dreadfully dull ; there was veay 
little ever going on in its streets. Its one daily 
sensation, and that was of but a poor and soaall 
kind, arose from the entry of a shabby, slowly- 
moving, two-horse mail coach, from a distance of 
some twenty miles north of the town, bringing 
letters, however, from aU parts of England, and^ 
indeed, the only means of communication pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants with the world outside 
their precincts. The guard performed an aggra- 
vating flourish on a cracked horn, and the coach 
drew up at the door of the chief inn, the Glendwr 
Arms. The passengers, when there were any, 
alighted, and the mail-bags were forthwith con- 
veyed to the largest of the hucksters' shops, which 
also did duty as the post-office. The event of 
the day was then over. Mr. Morgan the lawyer, 
who had, in common with the rest of the towns- 
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men^ been brouglit to tixe open door of Ms house 
by the occurrence, slowly mthdrew hom sight 
again. He was a prosperous man, for his com* 
patriots are given to litigation, and are obstinate 
and persistent in availing themselves of aaiy re* 
znedies the law may award them for any wrongs, 
real or imaginaty, under which it may seem to 
them that they are suffering; and he had at all 
times plenty to do ; at assize and sessions times 
his ha&bds being especially full. Why he thought 
it incumbent upon him to attire himself habitually 
in a long drab Maddntosh was a secret presum* 
ably known only to himself. It puzzled strangers 
a good deal ; but it is necessary to say, that it 
amazed Llanderych in no way. Indeed, ihe town, 
being in a manner behind the age, appeared to 
hold no very strong or settled opinions relative 
to costume. The curate, as we have seen, wore 
frieze and a straw-hat, and the lawyer dolled 
himself in waterproof. Well, and that other gen- 
tIemaxL tidere, who has pulled up his rough sorrel 
pony to witness the arrival of the mail, and whose 
worn velveteen coat and rubbed leathern gaiters 
give him rather the aspect of an under-game* 
keeper or a well-to-do poacher, that is WiUiams 
the doctor, a busy man, albeit he despises «the 
conventionalisms of dress ; for there are births* 
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and deaths enougli in Llanderych^ althongh the 
clergyman makes complaint that there are not 
quite so many marriages as there might be. 
With mention of one other incident of street-life 
in Llanderych we may close our description. It 
is twelve o'clock. You see that noisy, gabbling, 
cackling flock of women and girls crossing the 
bridge and entering the High Street ? They are 
factory-hands, released for dinner. They all wear 
long brown-holland pinafores, refiching from their 
necks to their feet, and have a fancy of putting 
on their bonnets vertically, instead of horizontally 
— ^hat-wise, with the crowns in the air. They are 
not healthy-looking, and indeed they give Mr. 
Williams the doctor plenty of employment. They 
are not well-mannered, and perhaps, on the 
whole, are the most troublesome of all Curate 
Griff's parishioners. But the flannel trade of the 
neighbourhood owes to them and to their num- 
berless sister " hands '' hearty thanks. But for 
its flannel, Llanderych would have few claims to 
ihe consideration of the Principality. 

'^ You remember the man and boy you sent 
on to me the other day. Griff?'' Mr. Piickle in- 
quired of the curate. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and the inspector met the clergyman, on the con- 
clusion of his Welsh service, trudging from the 
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church to his lodgings. '' Fve found them work ; 
but I^m a little puzzled what to do with them. 
The man's not an ordinary labourer — ^that's easily 
seen ; though he gets through his work bravely, 
I own. I must do something more for him if I 
can. I must make a ganger of him the first 
opportunity. But it's sad to see the little laddie 
merely at ' fatting.' I wish you could help me to 
think of something better for him. Come down 
the line to-morrow morning, GrifiF. Tou are not 
a&aid to trust yourself on that little engine, are 
you?" 

^^ No. I don't like it, I confess ; it sends a 
jar all through one's body. But I'll come down, 
of course. I felt an interest in the boy when I 
first met him with the man, his companion, on 
their way to the embankment. I shall be glad if 
we can do anything to help either of them." 

On the following morning the curate visited 
the hut of Cluny Puckle, the inspector. That 
gentleman was in his usual work-day dress, tho- 
roughly armed against the wet weather, with his 
fantail on his head, his high greased boots on his 
feet and legs, his short black pipe in his mouth. 

"It's no use asking you to smoke, QriflF, 
because I know you won't," said Mr. Puckle; 
'^ you're afraid of what the cobbler will say up 
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t0WXL^ at New Zoodl Chapel. But if yon -wepe in 
tldfi Lut^ and aiiout these works all day long^ in 
all weathers^ especially in such a wet country as 
this is, you*d soon Hght your pipe, I reckon, 
whatenrer the Dissenters might talk or preadi 
abcmt you. Oome, we'll go along the embank- 
ment, and look for the boy. Pm sorry to say 
Vve been obliged to put him under that fellow 
OwOTL, who's in charge of the earth-waggons at 
this part of the work : he's a black sheep, that 
Owen ; but he's too useful to be discharged — ^at 
present, at all events. This way, GriflF; if s not 
pleasant walking, I grant, but it's the nearest 
way." 

And the two fici^ids toiled along the embank* 
ment, ankle-deep in the loose moist eartiJi, the 
curate's breath getting rather short as they pro- 
ceeded; he was compelled now and then to halt 
altogether, unable to keep pace with the long 
strides of his companion, and to press his hand 
upon his side, as though to keep down and still 
an increasing and acute pain. 

Noel looked healthy and hearty enough under 
his new Gondition of life. The few days' expo- 
sure to the hot sun and the keen air of the hill- 
side had tanned his face to quite a warm terra- 
cotta CQl9nr. fist iSie <jhief change in his 
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had sn&red considerably : they were scaled with 
grease^ caked with day, tom or worn into holes 
in many places. He had indeed entered with 
eagerness ap<m his humble occupation of ^^ fatting- 
boy^^ npon the iUiddle Wales Eailway works. 
Yet he had not forgotten former accomjdishments ; 
his hand had not lost its old OTanning ; and daring 
pauses in his toil he would now and then produce 
from his pocket a tiny lump of chalk, and proceed 
to execute some rough design upon the side of 
one of the long string of waggons, the axles of 
which it was his duty, aided by other boys, to 
keep supplied with grease; and invariably he 
felt comforted when he was enabled to bring one 
of these rode artistic efforts to a satis&ctoiy 
oonclusion. This indeed he could seldom do 
without incurring an angry reprimand firom Lewis 
Owen, a fierce, yeiy tall, lean, vicious-looking 
Welshman, under whom he worked, and whose 
orders he was bound to obey. 

It was twelve o'clodk, and there was a oessa- 
tion from work for an hour. Bayan IVedgold 
advanced along the embankmeoot to where the 
waggons were stationed. He had a kind word 
and look for the boy; tiben he stepped apart> 
addressing himself to Owen. 
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"Vve told you twice already, Owen,*' lie said 
sternly to the Welshman, '^ that I won't have the 
boy sworn at. Did you hear me f" 

'^I heard you fast enough, sure,'' Owen 
answered sulkily. '^ What's the boy to you ?" 

^'Let me hear you swearing at him again," 
Bryan said passionately, '^ and I'll let you see that 
the boy's something to me." 

''You can talk, I know; can you do any- 
thing else ?" There was an ugly sneer upon the 
Welshman's face as he spoke; his small keen 
eyes wandered over Bryan's sturdy frame. " You 
speak big, and you look big; but maybe, for all that, 
I can give you a lesson — ^you as well as the boy. 
Look you, my man, I'll swear as much as I please 
at him, or at you, or at any one ; or I'll use my 
whip on both of you, if I think right for to do it. 
It isn't fear of you that will stop me; do you 
hear ? So you know my mind about it. Who 
are you, to come crowing over me?" 

He garnished his remarks with some oaths, 
perhaps the better to exhibit defiance of Bryan, 
and contempt for his interference. 

The curate and the inspector passed along the 
line. 

" I hope they're not quarrelling," said David 
Ghnffith, with a serious look. 
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"No; only a little, rougli talk, Pm thiiikmg/' 
the inspector answered drily. But a few moments 
afterwards he stepped back to where Bryan was 
standing, and said to him, in a low voice, " They'll 
be for trying your mettle, likely enough, my man. 
JKTow, mind, I don't approve of my navvies fight- 
ing; but if they must, they must. Wilftd men 
must have their way; and I should be the last to 
object to that fellow Owen having a hcking. But 
look here, if ever you fight with a Welshman — 
mind, I hope you won't — ^but if you should ever 
be compelled to, there are one or two things you 
may as well attend to. They hit rownd; and a 
straight blow, with plenty of hip and shoulder in 
it, rather astonishes them. They lose their heads 
in a minute ; but they take a good deal of punish- 
ment. When they're at arm's length, be careful; 
they kick frightfully hard and high, and quick as 
donkeys. When they're at close quarters, look 
out ; for they ^bite and tear and scratch like 
tigers. But they've no science ; and coolness is 
as good as mad ferocity any day. They can't 
wrestle ; but if it ever comes to that, I dare 
say you can show them a Cornish ^back-trick' 
which will make short work of them. Tou 
may as well remember these things; they'll 
come in useful some day, I've no doubt. But 
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mind, I do not approve of my narnes fight- 

And the inspector went on. again^ rejoining 
tke curate. 

''What have yon been sayingto him, Qnny V* 

'* He's a new man, yon see. Well, Pve been 
just giving him a caution against quarrelling, 
thaf s all,'* Mr. Pnekle answered quite seriously ; 
but the curate did not seem altogether satis- 
fied. 

Presently they encountered Noe), leaning 
against a waggon, busy with a hunch of bread 
and meat, which he was hacking with his clasp- 
knife. 

" Himger's a good sauce,'* said Mr. Pnekle, 
as he watched the boy. '^Did you do that, 
laddie ?'' and he pointed to a drawing of a horse's 
head, roughly sketched in chalk upon the wood- 
work of the waggon. 

*' Yes, I did it, sir,'' the boy answered timidly, 
not sure that he was not to be reproached for his 
performance. '' It doesn't do any harm, sir. It's 
soon rubbed out — see ;" and he passed his coat- 
sleeve over, smeared and rubbed out the draw- 
ing. 

The men laughed ; the curate patted the boy's 
head kindly, and they passed on. 
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''Yoa moat do something for him^ CbsDOY. 
He's too good for this work.*' 

^^ A boT who's gone as far as Virgil, and draws 
like that — ^you know /couldn't, for the life of me, 
draw such a horse's head as that I" Mr» Puckle 
confessed gravely. 

^^ I know that, Cluny ;" and the curate smiled. 
He had some taste for art himself, and was quite 
conscious of the inspector's deficiencies in that 
respect. ^' The boy must come to my lodgings 
in the evening, and he shall have lessons in Latin, 
and drawing, too, if he likes. I can do that much 
for him, Cluny, though I'm only a Lampeter man, 
as you so often remind me." 

''Well, well, it is not to be expected that 
every one can go to Glasgow University." 

The inspector assumed an air of superiority. 

" But you'll help the boy, Cluny?" persisted 
David Griffith. 

" Yes, I'll move him firom here. We'll pat 
him with the masons, perhaps." 

" Why not in the engineer's office at once ?" 

'' Well, weU, like enough ; we'll see about it. 
Griff. Hurry no man's cattle. There's plenty 
of time before us." 

Perhaps Mr. Puckle was only half pleased 
that, in his desire to serve ''the laddie," he 
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fihonld be in a measure outstripped by bis firiend 
tbe curate — ^wbom, indeed^ be was ratber incbned 
to patronise^ and treat witb a certain sort of con- 
descension^ by reason in part of bis feeble 
bealtb^ and also tbat be was '^ only a Lampeter 
man^^' and bad been denied tbe advantages of 
education at Glasgow University, Mr. Puckle 
bimself baving graduated at tbat valuable col- 
legiate institution. 

Later in tbe day Bryan said to Noel — 
''You won^t mind going back to town by 
yourself, Noel ? Pll soon follow you. But I 
sball be at work a Httle later.^' 

Tbe boy bad impKcit trust in bis friend ; be 
never crossed bis wisbes, or disputed bis com- 
mands in any way. He returned alone to Llan- 
derycb. 

A small crowd of navvies remained later on 
tbe embankment tban was usual witb tbem. A 
rumour bad gone round tbat tbere was to be a 
figbt between Bryan, tbe new Englisb navvy, 
and Lewis Owen, tbe Welsbman — Grim Owen, as 
be was often called, for be bad an unenviable 
reputation for ill-temper and savageness. 

Tbere was no want on eitber side of seconds 
or backers. Tbe men were soon set face to face; 
Bryan, witb stem eyes and compressed lips. 
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drawn up in a fmm^ compact^ pugilistic attitude ; 
the Welshman^ half a head taller^ in rather a 
straggling position — ^his long sinewy arms swing- 
ing sluggishly about in front of him^ his feet^ not 
firmly planted, moving restlessly. 

The surrounding navvies were divided into 
parties, their support being in most cases de- 
cided by their nationality : the Englishmen sided 
with Bryan ; the Welshmen with their, country- 
man ; a few Irish favoured neutrality, and were 
present merely in the light of spectators at 
an exhibition, careless which side might suc- 
ceed. 

Owen was very angry. He had interchanged 
fiirther words with his opponent — ^words of vio- 
lence, menace, insult — ^and so the fight had come 
to be inevitable. There was a red flush upon his 
forehead, and a fierce look in his eyes. He 
hastened to commence the contest, and bore 
down upon his foe, in a hurry to make available 
his superior height and length of limb. But one 
of the straight blows recommended by Mr. 
Puckle, and well administered by Bryan, brought 
the Welshman up suddenly ; and as he retreated 
a few paces out of reach of Bryants arm, there 
was a trickle of blood upon his lip, and a huge 
swelling soon puffed out beneath it. Another 
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nunnte, and he rashed on again^ Ms arms revolv- 
ing like the sails of a windmill in rapid motion, 
Bryan avoided the blows aimed at him as well as 
he coQld^ and then availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity for striking out again^ which the wild, un- 
guarded, reckless method of his adversary soon 
afforded him. The force of the blow sent Grim 
Owen reeling back ; he lost his balance, and fell 
heavily. He was very pale and out of breath 
when his supporters succeeded in setting him on 
his feet again. 

After this, the contest was not of long dura- 
tion. Blows were exchanged ; by far the severest 
of them falling to the share of the Welshman, 
who at last, running upon his enemy, tried to 
dose with him. A few moments of hard wrest- 
ling — ^the cheers of the spectators urging the 
men to their utmost-— when suddenly the tall 
form of the Welshman was seen to be lifted in 
air, his grasp of Bryan seemed to be relaxed, if 
not altogether lost, and he was flung heavily to 
the ground. He remained prostrate, and was 
found to be insensible, bleeding from the nose 
and mouth. His countrymen crowded round 
him, eager to revive him — ^to assist him in any 
way. Some of them glanced at Bryan rather 
threateningly. 
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Jnst then Mr. Packle pushed his way into the 
group. 

^'Whafc, more fighting?^' he cried, angrily. 
''I tell you, I won^t have it. If this quarrelling 
goes on, 1^11 sack the lot of you. Kck the man 
np, and take him home.'' 

Bryan felt a strong hand pressing upon his 
shoulder. 

" You did very well/' the voice of the in* 
specter whispered in his ear ; '^ you used your 
left very cleverly. I fancy you've spoilt the 
shape of his nose for life. I'm glad you've given 
him something to remember you by. He'll be 
more careful in future. But, mind, I disapprove 
of my navvies fighting — altogether disapprove 
of it. Don't let it happen again, if you can help 
it. You'd better wipe away that stain of blood 
on your face. It won't look well to go up town 
like that. And perhaps you wouldn't wish the 
laddie to know what's been going on here." 

^'No, he mustn't know it," Bryan said in 
earnest tones. ^^ It was on his account. I 
couldn't bear that he should be ill-treated. In- 
deed, I fear we must quit this place ; it will be 
wrong for us to stay here. I think we must 
go away again — God only knows where, 
though." 
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He spoke despondingly, in a low, troubled 
voice. 

'' Go away, man ? and why V Mr. Puckle 
demanded. 

Bryan hesitated for a moment. 

'^ You see, sir,'' he said at length, ^^ the boy 
hasn't been used to this sort of life. I fear it 
wiU do him Kttle good. He will hear things he 
ought never to hear. The men don't mean any 
harm, very likely ; but they must seem very rude 
and rough and strange to such a mere child as 
he is. I ought to have thought of it before. 
Here he will be in the way of hearing things 
said, seeing things done " 

'' Stop !" said Mr. Puckle, decisively ; '^ I've 
thought of that, and I'm going to move the 
laddie. He shall be employed for the future up 
at the chief office — ^in the town, mayhap, under 
the engineer; but I'm not sure." 

Bryan did not speak ; but the moved, grate- 
ful, half-tearful look that gleamed in his eyes 
thanked the inspector more thoroughly than any 
speech could have done. 

^'You'll stay, then — ^you and the laddie ?" 

" Yes ; we'U stay," said Bryan. 

'^ That's right ; and you're a good workman 
— ^the best we've got on this section of the line. 
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After another pay-day, FU see and make a 
ganger of you/' 

And the inspector turned away. 

'' He doesn't recognize me/' he said — ^arrived 
at his lodgings, his boots off, his slippers on, and 
his tumbler weU mixed — " he doesn't recognize 
me. Perhaps, with this hair on my face" — ^and 
as he spoke he tugged at his orange beard — "it's 
none so wonderful. But he's Bryan Tredgold ; 
I'd take my oath of it. Here under an assumed 
name, or with only half his name, rather; and 
the boy — Bryan and young Bryan, as they figure- 
on the pay-sheets — ^what does it mean ? Well,, 
it's no business of mine. He doesn't want to be 
known, that's certain; so I'll just hold my 
tongue about the man, and I'll do what I can to 
help him in a quiet way. But to think that he 
should come to doing nawy-work down here ! 
Well, well; and there are strange ups and downs 
in the world. ''It's very curious. Some time 
ago, I was little thinking I'd be here my own 
self, employed upon railway works. Yes, I'll ask 
no questions. I'll say naught, and I'll help Biyan 
and his laddie as far as I'm able." 

So Bryan Tredgold and Noel Reeve obtained 
permanent employment upon the works of the 
Middle Wales Railway. 



CHAPTER XI. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

Preachbbs enough, botli clerical and lay, anci«it 
and modem, have taken Time for their text; 
discoursing upon its wonders, its changes, its 
consolations, and its flight — especially its flight. 
Upon this last the conmients of the sages have 
been generally clever, apposite, (wmate; much 
after the manner of oomphmentary mourning for 
the dear departed; choice flowers of wit, and 
learning, and poetry strewn lavishly on the graves 
of the dead hours. By these graceful immortelles, 
however, the world at large has not been greatly 
touched, being tdd wise, perhaps, to waste lamen- 
tation upon what it has long ago agreed to accept 
as inevitable. So when the moralists inscribe the 
customary legend, '^Time flies,^' upon the dial- 
plate, mankind seems practically to chalk up the 
rude addition, ''Well, and who cares ?" 

Indeed, people are for the most part disposed 
to regard the departure of time as a matter 
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rather affecting their neighbours than themselves j 
for one reason^ it may be^ because it is as difiScult 
for any one to take note of his own advance in 
years, as it is to perceive, by dose watching, the 
actual growth of a plant. The gradual is almost 
always imperceptible. A man becomes conscious 
of his own progress from youth to age, not so 
much from contemplating his own image in the 
looking-glass, as by scrutinizing the counte- 
nances of his friends and contemporaries. A 
ooncludes that he is old because he observes that 
his juniors B and C are no longer young. Quite 
suddenly, at last, he makes the discovery that he 
belongs really to a penultimate generation ; that 
he has not been standing still while the world has 
been roUing, and time flying ; he finds himself 
bending to-day beneath a load of years tdiat 
49eemed a mere feather^s weight but yesterday. 
A twinge of indisposition has developed into a 
'Confirmed malady ; he is an invalid for the rem- 
. nant of his life, and his complaint is incurable, for 
it is old age. But even more distressing evi- 
dences of his decadence he finds in the £act, that 
he is worsted in argument, and fairly snubbed, 
by young gentlemen at whose christenings he 
assisted, whom as babies he dandled in his arms, 
as boys he '^tipped'' and patronised, and whose 
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mothers lie knew as spinsters^ with figures of 
fairy-like .proportions. A greater vexation to 
age^ even than its own decline^ consists in the 
rise, the progression, the prosperity, of the 
oreatnres it was well acquainted with in all the 
inferiority and degradation of their infancy. 

Time has been toiling round and round the 
clock, like a horse circling iu a mill — ^that accepted 
type of monotony, and routine, and punctuality. 
Some years have been rolling over the heads of 
the personages of this history. Its youths have 
been drawing nearer and nearer to manhood; its 
men drifting on and on towards age. You will 
be kiud enough to imagine that what is called in 
the play-bills " a lapse of time,^' has occurred be- 
tween the conclusion of the last chapter and the 
commencement of this. 

It is the spring-time of the year; but the 
curtain, on its rising, having disclosed the scene, 
London, it follows necessarily that the well-known 
attributes of the season of ethereal mildness, as 
they are enumerated by the poet, cannot readily 
be put in evidence— cannot be proved only in a 
secondary sort of way. We may- assume, how- 
ever, that there are now flowers enough in rural 
districts, because there are so many more basket- 
fills on the arms of the Irish saleswomen in the 
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streets of the MetropoKs. The weather is evi- 
dently less inclement than heretofore, for only 
every other man we meet now wears an over- 
coat ; and on the heads of the female popula- 
tion there is an agreeable alternation of winter 
and spring bonnets, of colours dark and light; 
and the Londoner is finally satisfied that " sum- 
mer is icumen, noo^' — ^though he may not hear 
the loud singing of the cuckoo announcing that 
fact — ^for the water-carts of the contractors are 
hard at work laying the dust iq the roadways, 
and the Opera Houses are open; the Row is 
crowded to excess ; the Budget has been brought 
on ; the year's crop of Modem Art is garnered 
in Trafalgar Square ; there are religious meetings 
in Exeter Hall, and fashionable f&tes at the 
Botanical and Horticultural Gardens; lodgings 
are ruling very high, and the hotel keepers have, 
to a man, raised their charges. These are the 
indications of the approach .of '^ refulgent sum- 
mer*' from the Londoner's point of view. 

We are in Jasmin Street, St. James's. The 
street is too well known to every reader for any 
special description of it to be requisite. Walk- 
ing westward, about midway down it on the 
right-hand side of the way you will arrive at a 
bootmaker's shop. The proprietor does not, of 
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coarse^ reside on tlie premises. His prices are a 
great deal too high to render necessary any sofch. 
commonplace and comfortless a proceeding. He 
has, of course, his snng villa-residence at Hendon 
or Annerly (Endon or Hannerley, if you prefer 
his method of pronunciation), as the case may^be, 
and drives up every morning in a smart dog-cart, 
drawn by a horse with an extravagantly high 
action. But weVe nothing to do with the boot- 
maker beyond this : that he lets apartments, fur- 
nished, well adapted, as his advertisements state, 
to the use of members of Parliament, bachelors 
of fashion, and gentlemen dining at their clubs. 
Knocking at the private door, you are led through 
a narrow passage — feo strongly scented with 
leather that you feel greatly provoked to sneeze 
— ^up a twisting staircase to the floors above the 
shop. 

The bootmaker's apartments were not hand* 
somely — ^they might even have been called 
shabbily — ^furnished. But to any objections on 
this head the bootmaker had a never-failing 
reply. 

''Think of the situation,'' he would say, 
seriously, in a tone almost of reproach ; and after 
that, there really seemed to be nothing more to 
be said on the subject. The thought of ike 
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situation seemed to be a safficient answer to any 
objection. 

The carpets were threadbare^ the curtains 
faded^ the wall-paper dingy, the ceilings clouded. 
Yet the bootmaker's lodgings were generally 
occupied. The prices ware enormous ; but then, 
apparently, money had never been an object to 
the bootmaker's lodgers. Probably a pleasant 
country house, in its own garden-grounds, could 
have been secured for about the same rent that 
the bootmaker charged for the occupation of his 
second-floor during the season. And, by the 
way, ifc is to this second-floor I now desire to in- 
troduce you. Two apartments merely, with a 
cupboard, called by courtesy a dres8ing-room> in 
which you could no doubt perform a sort of 
toilet, if you did not mind constant abrasion of 
your knuckles, by their violent contact with the 
wainscot, as you put on or off your garments, and 
had a positive aversion to daylight. 

The present tenant of the bootmaker's rooms 
on the second-floor is a slight young gentleman, 
with such refined features, so fair a complexion, 
and his flaxen hair so evenly divided and so 
smoothly arranged, that there is quite a girlish 
look about his small head; and there would be 
much more of such a. look, if it were not <x>n- 
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tiadicted in some measore by a shadow of an 
amber monstache^ resting^ like a light clond^ upon 
his upper lip. Not an emphasized moustache^ by 
any means ; but jnst long and strong enongh to 
pennit of its extremities^ with an infinite amount 
of coaxings being turned np into the most delicate 
of cnnres^ like the ends of a Geneyawatch-sprmg. 
He is no donbt proud of these dainty little 
emblems of his manhood — at least he is always 
petting and caressing them^ making, indeed, as 
much of them as he can. For ever his long, 
white, slender, girlish fingers are at work twisting 
and curling those silky points. It is quite a 
mercy he doesn't destroy them, or stop their 
growth altogether, by his over-care for and 
anxious attention to them. 

Mid-day is past ; yet this young gentleman is 
cdtting at his breakfast. Apparently, however, 
he is without much appetite. He sip^ his tea 
now and then, and snaps his crisp dry toast into 
small pieces; but he doesn't trouble that attractive- 
looking pie (from a celebrated purveyor of nice 
things close by, in PiccadiQy), which is the chief 
ornament of the breakfast-table, and which a 
hungry man would speedily delve a wedge from. 
There is rather a disconsolate expression upon his 
smooth, young, handsome face. His blue eyes 
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wander dolefully round the room^ as tlLOUgh in 
search of something to settle upon and contem- 
plate. But there are few objects of interest about. 
Some grimy-looking pictures, with a rich, hardbake 
sort of impastoy in soiled, chipped frames, adorn 
the walls; some cracked Bohemian glass vases 
decorate the mantelpiece. The fiimiture is of 
the fine old crusted mahogany character, the 
horsehair cushions of the chairs being very 
prickly in surface, with here and there an ugly 
rent, through which the black, flu%, frowzy 
stuffing of the seats is bulging out — oozing from 
the wound, as it were. There is not a book in 
the room : the Mommg Post lies on the table ; 
but the bootmaker^s second-floor lodger does not 
appear to be equal to reading even that fashion- 
able journal. 

He is dressed with careftd negligence. His 
morning toilet is quite complete in its way, from 
the ribbon circling his small white throat to the 
dapper red morocco shppers into which his slim 
feet are thrust. And in a velvet lounging coat, 
with a bright-coloured silk lining, he lolls upon 
the hard lodging-house sofa, petting his mous- 
tache with his girlish hand, with a bored look 
upon his face, and a wrinkle of discontent upon 
his white, adolescent — ^not ample— forehead. 
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The bookmaker's second-floor lodger is the 
Honourable Clement Buckhnrst^ son of the late, 
lialf-brotlier of the present. Lord Beauflower. 

A load rap upon the door of the room causes 
the Honourable Clement to start from Im sofa, 
with rather an alarmed look upon his face. Im- 
mediately a tall, stout, elderly gentleman enters. 

" Gad ! it^s you, is it ? How are yoo. Uncle 
Alf?'^ — ^and the young man shakes the hand of 
the new comer with langaid cordiality. 

" You thought it was some one else, I sup- 
pose? Getting nenrous about knocks at the 
door, eh ? That^s a bad symptom.^' 

The visitor has a heavy, mellow, pleasant 
voice, allowing for a slight wheeze in it. He is 
Colonel the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst, brother 
of the late Lord Beauflower, — a handsome, grand- 
featured red-faced gentleman, with slightly blood- 
shot, and very wicked-looking eyes, and a large, 
straggling, dyed moustache. He is broad across 
the shoulders, and the circumference of his waist 
is no small matter. He has served in the army 
of his Sovereign, and fought his country's battles 
in India and elsewhere. But he has retired from 
active service some years. He has been since 
engaged in a struggle, on his own account, wifii 
a foe, who keeps him morning, noon, and nigbt 
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in a state of conflict ; wlio lies in wait for Um at 
every comer, at every club-house; who battles 
with him daily np and down Pall Mall, St. Jameses 
Street, Piccadilly, and the Parks. This foe is — cor- 
pulence ; and as yet the Honourable Alfred has had 
rather the worst of the encounter. The enemy 
has gained upon him. His endeavours to rescue 
his figure £pom &^ have been gallant — glorious 
even; but not whoUy availing. The shape of 
the Honourable Alfred had at one time been a 
source of pride, not merely to himself, but to his 
club, his regiment, the whole army, his country. 
Of late he confessed to himself, with pain and re- 
luctance, he had grown a Httle " out of drawing/' 
At first he had thought that the change in 
his outline had been simply a noble development 
of the muscles of his chest. Presently, how- 
ever, his knowledge of anatomy convinced him 
that his increased proportions were not precisely 
in the pectoral regions ; and with a sigh he was 
compelled to admit that his girths were becoming 
grievously tight, and to issue instructions to his 
tailor for their enlargement. But even yet, with 
every button of his frock coat doing its duty, 
there is an imposing aspect about the figure of 
the Honourable Alfred. He could not be at once 
condemned as a fat man simply. 
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and the Colonel began to emit large puffs of 
smoke, like a well-served battery in action. For 
some minutes they smoked in silence. 

'^IVe come, Clem/' said the Honourable 
Alfred, knocking off an inch and a half of white 
ash into the slop-basin — ^^Pve come here this 
morning, Clem, to blow you up.'' 

'indeed!'' 

But Clem's exclamation was not in a very 
lively tone. His interest was not greatly roused 
by his uncle's statement. 

''Yes. Fellows tell me you're deuced hard 
hit j and I'm inclined to agree with them." 

''Well, I'm not the only one who's down, 
that's one comfort. Every one was sold. Who 
could have thought of that brute of an Irish 
horse, 'Barney Brallaghan,' winning like that? 
The beast was hardly in the betting at aU. And 
then to win easily by a length and a half ! What 
an infernal bad race it was !" 

" My dear Clem, it's always an infernal bad 
race, it seems to me, when a man drops his 
money on it. But you picked up a little yester- 
day, I hear ?" 

" WeU, yes ; a httle. I backed ' Berynthia.' " 

" But you lost too heavily on the Wednesday 
to be able to make it up all of a sudden ? Yes, 
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that was my idea of it. And Fve come to blow 
you up. You^re keeping out of the way. Tou 
haven^t shown at the Alcibiades ; and fellows are 
saying all sorts of things about you. Now, why 
keep out of the way? That's what I want to 
know. It^s the greatest mistake; but men 
always fall into it. You can't conceal your con- 
dition by keeping in ambush, Com)9 oat into 
the open, sir, and face the danger. In a man's 
absence, reports about him take a frightfully 
exaggerated form. People don't care to think 
much mischief of you when they're fairly face to 
face with you. But the obstinacy of men who 
are hard hit! They keep out of the way; and 
then they t^ake to wearing bad hats — as if wear- 
ing a bad hat ever did anybody any good ! And 
hats so cheap as they are ! And hatters the 
most confiding of tradesmen, as I happen to 
know they are !" (And the Colonel inspected 
complacently the very glossy '^ superfine velvet'^ 
he had, on his entrance, removed firom his head 
and placed upon the table.) "No, Clem, I 
shouldn't hke to see you wearing a bad hat. 
You'd take next to dirty gloves. Your ruin then 
would be complete — irretrievable." 

Clem laughed — ^not effusively. 

^'Now, promise me you'll go down to the 
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Alcibiades presently ; you^ll exert yourself; you'll 
order a very nice little dinner ; be choice about 
your wineSj and invite two or three of the best 
men to it. FU make one^ if you like.'' Then, 
in a more serious tone, the Colonel said, " I sup- 
pose you'll pull through, though V 

'^Vm. not too sure of that.'' 

The Honourable Alfred gave a prolonged 
whistle. 

*' I always have pulled through, you know, as 
yet," the young man continued ; '^ but it's never 
been so bad as this — ^that is, not quite. I was 
thinking of going round .to Ishmael's presently — 
you know who I mean — ^in Spring Gardens, and 
seeing what I could get him to do for me." 

'' Of course you know, my dear Clem," said 
Uncle Alf, in a grave tone, '' that I can't help 
you with a single stiver, let me be ever so will- 
ing. It's deuced unlucky, and the time's so 
short, too. Ishmael will stick it into you fright- 
fully — if, indeed, he'll do anything for you. It 
was different before Beauflower's marriage, when 
the insurance offices were declining his life, and 
you stood next to the title. But that infernal 
marriage of his ! and then the birth of the twins ! 
My poor Clem, it's all up with your chances, I 
fear. And you're still at daggers-drawn with 
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him^ I suppose? Ah^ and the Mater! what a 
pity you offended her ! And now she's gone 
over to the opposite faction — made it up with 
Beauflower. He was always a poor creature. 
Beaufiower always let women do just what, they 
pleased with him — always ; and she's making a 
fiiss about those wretched twins^ and forgetting 
all about you — my poor Clem! her own child. 
But of course it can't last, that's one thing. 
She's safe to quarrel with Beauflower before long. 
She always does. I know her ! She led my poor 
brother George the deuce's own life. Is she* in 
Paris still ?" 

^^ Yes ; at least, she was. She always goes 
there when she's hard up, and makes it up with 
Beauflower ; but I did hear that he was goiug on 
to Pau, or Biarritz, or somewhere. He's an 
awful screw, you know ; and it's cheap Hving at 
those places at this time of the year: and he's 
let his town house for the season at a very good 
price. He'U come sneaking back to London in 
the autumn, when everybody else is out of it — 
you see if he doesn't." 

'^ It's a bad thing to quarrel with the head of 
the house," said the Colonel thoughtfully. '^ It 
don't look well. Even if he has cut off the sup- 
plies, it's just as well not to let every one know 
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it. I made that mistake witli George; and I 
went about abusing him besides, widcli was 
certainly bad taste; but I was a young man 
then — ^not so young as you, Clem; but then, 
young men now are much older than they used to 
be in my time. I think, you know, Clem, the 
Mater, when she's properly written to or talked 
to, is always good for money, if she's got any 
herself. But then, the time's so unluckily 
short 1" 

The Colonel rose and paced the room with a 
heavy, regular, miUtary tramp. Clem watched 
his uncle languidly. 

'^ There are some good points about you, 
Clem ; I'll say that. For one thing, you never 
talked any confounded nonsense about a career. 
It's creditable to you, because the words are on 
the lips of all the babes and sucklings of the pre- 
sent day. They all cant about their careevy as if 
any one cared what the deuce they do with them- 
selves so long as they get out of one's way. For 
another thing, Clem, you take your punishment 
very fairly for so young a man. If you don't 
come smiling up to time so readily as I should 
like to see you, you don't run yelping about like 
a whipped cur, as some men do when they come 
to grief. But the Buckhursts have never wanted 
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for pluck — the world may say that of us — ^though 
weVe wanted for a good many other things." 

The Colonel stopped to light another cigar^ 
and then resumed his promenade up and down the 
room. ' 

" I hate horse-racing," he said, with an ap- 
proach to a moral tone ; " I hate betting on 
horses. It^s bad, depend upon it, I prefer 
blind-hookey infinitely, with a clean pack, and 
some knowledge of the men you're playing with. 
Pm quite sure the fairest betting is on the turn 
of a card. By the way, what's this I hear about 
that new young fellow who's come into the Alci- 
biades ? — got in. Heaven only knows how. I don't 
see what claim he has to come amongst us. 6if- 
ford, isn't his name — Herbert Gifford ? Men tell 
me, at least some man told me, you'd had him up 
here, playing icartL Is that so ?'* 

^' Yes, he^s been here once or twice," Clem 
answered, colouring slightly. " I've known him 
for ever so long j we were at Eton together. Wo 
played a few games ; not many." 

'^ And you won ? a trifle or so, eh ? I remem- 
ber, you've not at all a bad notion of ica/rt4y 
Clem." 

"We didn't play' high," the young man 
urged. 
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" Pve nothing to say against it, Clem, if yon 
played ever so high. The worst hand must lose, 
of course ; and he may charge his defeat to his 
bad cards or his bad play, whichever he pleases. 
Of course, if you win, you must pocket the 
stakes ; there^s nothing more to be said. A be- 
ginner at ^carU must learn of some one, and lose 
to some one. Only pray be careful, Clem ; people 
haven't quite forgotten that gambling business — 
at the dep6t at Chatham, wasn't it ? — ^which led 
to your quitting the army. You know what I 
mean.'' 

" I sold out because I disliked the service, had 
quarrelled with the officer in command, and was 
over head and ears in debt," the young man said 
sullenly. '' My leaving the regiment had nothing 
to do with the card-playing about which such a 
fuss was made. Indeed, I lost quite as much as 
I won. It was an infernally stupid business." 

"Very likely, Clem. I'm speaking of the 
story ; I don't want to discuss its truth or false- 
hood. Don't give the world such another chance 
of being nasty about you. Play with this young 
fellow, if you like; win his money, if you can and 
he'll let you. What I object to in cases of that 
kind is, hurry. Take my advice; never be in a 
hurry to clean a fellow out. It doesn't look well- 
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at all. But you don^t like the subject. We'll 
talk of something else — about the fiiture. Clem, 
what do you think of doing ? Say you weather 
this storm, what then ? 

^'Pm thinking of marrying/' said Clement 
abruptly. 

The Colonel whistled again. 

^' When I hear a fellow talk of marriage,'' he 
aaid, after a pause, " I always think of those old 
jstories about the compacts with the Evil One. 
You remember ? When a man has fairly disposed 
-of everything else, he begins to think of raising 
funds by the sale of himself, as a last resource. 
There are certain of the elements of marriage in 
;8uch an arrangement ; doesn't it strike you so ?" 

^' You don't think well of the plan, then ? 
Ton have objections to marriage ?" 

'' I look upon it, my dear child, as one of the 
Btraws that drowning men always like to catch at. 
But perhaps I am not competent — ^a bachelor at 
my time of life — I'm not competent to advise 
upon such a subject. Old people can't be ex* 
pected to appreciate the question. It seems to 
me that matrimony is a good deal like that old 
game of cards — quadrille, isn't it called? — at 
which you can only play by leaving out of the 
pack the high numbers." 
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The young man waited a few moments, ap- 
parently occupied with his cigar. 

" To teU you the plain truth. Uncle Alf/' he 
said at length, "l^m in love.^^ 

^^Ah, that^s a very different matter,^' the 
Colonel observed, with an air of rehef. " In love, 
are you, Clem ? Well, and is the lady at Covent 
Garden or Her Majesty^s Theatre ? They tell me 
theyVe got the best-looking ballet at the new 
house. Tell me about her, Clem.'' 

And the veteran sank into an arm-chair, as- 
suming an attitude of attention. 

^^ Fm sorry to disappoint you. The lady is 
not connected with the stage. She isL young, 
beautiful, accomplished, and she is worth some 
eighty thousand pounds. I should say at least 
that.'' 

" Do you know, Clem, that doesn't sound so 
very badly. Have I ever seen her?" 

^' You may have ; but I'm not sure." 

"Her name — ^may I ask it? Is it a fair 
question ?" 

"Her name is Gray — Clare Gray. Her 
mother is in some way, but distantly, connected 
with our family. She was a Miss CUnton, and 
worth some money. She married the Honour- 
able Ferdinand Gray, of the rich branch of the 
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QmjB, yrhoy years i^o^ was attached to the Em- 
bassy at Naples/' 

'^But he died^ or something/ didn't he, 
Clem V 

^^Yes, years ago; and his widow married 
again/' 

''Let me see. Wasn't she a Httle woman, 
insipid, invalidish, something wrong with her hip 
— a blonde, with lots of ringlets ?" * 

"Yes; all ringlets — ^hanging down on each 
side of her small face like the ears of a Blenheim 
spaniel. She's Clare's mother." 

''Well, and didn't she marry again, rather 
foohshly? Surely I've heard so. She was jnst 
the sort of woman to do a foolish thing. Married 
a City man of some sort — a widower with a son, 
wasn't he ? — ^within a year of her first husband's 
death?" 

"Yes. You've a good memory, Unde Alt 
She married a man named Eachard Gifford." 

"EichardGifford!" 

"Yes; the father of the Herbert Gifibrd 
whose coming here to play a quiet game at ^carU 
excited your alarm." 

"By George I" 

"Bichard Gifford was at that time Httle more 
than a dark in a merchant's house in the City — 
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certainly he wasn^t a partner then. He had 
gone to Naples, partly on business, partly by 
way of holiday. He had lost his own wife not 
long before. Well, it seems the Honourable 
Ferdinand was taken suddenly iU in the streets 
of Naples — fell down in a fit of apoplexy, or from 
a coup de soleiL I don^t quite know how it was* 
But the merchant's clerk happened to be passings 
rendered assistance, carried the sick man home,, 
made himself extremely usefdl, and finally, on 
poor Gray's death, married his widow. She was 
a helpless, Mghtened little woman, terribly upset 
at her husband's death, awed by Gifford's busi- 
ness-like method of proceeding; and, besides, 
she had never, at any time of her life, possessed 
sufficient strength of mind to say ' No ' to any- 
thing. So she became the wife of the merchant's 
clerk. Perhaps Gray had been looking forward 
to some such thing happening ; he was a good 
deal older than his wife. He took care to pro- 
Tide in his will against his daughter's fortune 
being a£fected by any second marriage his widow 
might contract. I beUeve Gifibrd has behayed 
rery creditably, on the whole. He is undoubt- 
edly clever. He has made money ; and he is now 
the head of the firm which he formerly served as 
clerk — ^Fordyce and Fordyce, I think it's called — 
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somewhere in the City. He has a very nice 
town-house — Cumberland Grardens^ Hyde Park 
— and a very pretty little country-seat in Hamp- 
shire/^ 

''Ah!^' and for some minutes the Colonel 
appeared to be occupied in brooding over the 
information he had received. 

'^I congratulate you, Clem,^' he said, at 
length ; " I see you've taken pains to make your- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
the family with which you contemplate an alliance. 
A very proper precaution, Clem — ^what every 
man should do under such circumstances. 
TouVe a talent for business, Clem. You really 
ought to succeed in life. And you. see much of 
this Httle Gray girl ? What's her name — Clare 
GrayP 

'' Yes, Pm there pretty often. I claim to be 
a sort of relation of Mrs. Gray's. You know the 
Clintons and the Buckhursts have intermarried — 
some time ago though, now — so Pm recognized 
as a sort of distant cousin, and have almost the 
run of the house.'' 

"Not at all bad, my dear child; not at all 
bad. And you think the Kttle girl likes you ?" 

" Pm sure she does." 

" Well, then, I admit the thing has a promis- 
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ing appearance. I don^t know tliat you could 
expect to do mucli better, considering the terms 
you^re on with Beauflower; and then his mar- 
riage, and the twins, and that. I think Fve 
heard of Fordyce and Fordyce before. Fm not at 
all sure they haven^t dabbled a httle in bill-dis- 
counting, or money-lending — something of that 
sort. However, it doesn't matter much. I sup- 
pose one can hardly expect Gifford to give his 
stepdaughter anything in addition to her own 
fortune. It would be as well to keep on good 
terms with him, however. Talking of bill-dis- 
counting reminds me of Ishmael. TouM better 
see him, Clem, without loss of time. I*m afraid 
he^ll be hard with you, and you^ll have to take 
part in wine, and old masters, and ivory chess- 
men, and so on. Contrive to drop a hint about 
a marriage with Miss Gray. It can^t do any 
harm. Good-bye, my dear child. You'll pull 
through, IVe no doubt. And don^t overdo it at 
Sca/rt^ just at present with that young fellow. It 
would have a bad efiTect. And be sure you look 
in at the Alcibiades ; it will stop a lot of foolish 
talk about you. Good-bye.^' 

And the Honourable Alfred quitted his 
nephew, taking his way to the Park, purposing 
to enjoy a few hard-hitting rounds with his un- 
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wearied enemy — corpulence — ^before the Bow 
should be deserted and the world have gone to 
dinner. The buttoned-up veteran, with his um- 
brella shouldered musket-wise, tramped valiantly 
down Piccadilly, never halting until he reached 
Constitution Hill, when, it must be confessed, he 
was, to all appearance, a little knocked out of 
wind and time, if that pugilistic phrase may be 
permitted me. 

'^ There's a good deal of go about Clem,'' said 
the Colonel, reflectively, as he paused. ^' What's 
against the young men of the day is that they 
begin the race so much sooner ; they can hardly 
expect to last out to the end, keeping up the 
pace they started. But he's a promising lad alto- 
gether : especially considering how his fool of a 
mother spoiled him." 

The Dowager Lady Beauflower had indeed 
something to answer for in the bringing up of 
her son — ^pampering him in every way, indulging 
him in his every childish whim, taking him from 
school to school, never leaving him for more than 
half a year at any one (he had been a short time 
at Dr. Eawson's, Burchell Hall, as we have seen), 
then ruining him by long abstinence from all 
study and discipline, by endless holidays ; foster- 
ing him^ indeed, in habits of indolence^ extrava- 
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gance, and dissipation. Perhaps the result was 
not so very hopefiil, notwithstanding Colonel 
Buckhurst's views to the contrary. 

While the uncle was marching heavily down 
PiccadiQy, the Honourable Clement Buckhurst, 
the nephew, was hastening to Mr. IshmaePs, the 
money-lender, in Spring Gardens. He went in a 
cab, of course ; it's such a long way from Jas- 
min Street, and Clem was not fighting against fat 
yet. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A BOW WITH TWO STRINGS AT LEAST. 

Time lias wronglit certain changes in regard to 
the Moyle household residing in Whitfield Street^ 
Tottenham Conrt fioad. 

William Moyle has been for some two years a 
widower; his wife having fallen a victim to a 
heart-complaint of long standing, which had been 
making serious inroads upon her health and 
strength, though its sudden fatal termination had 
not been foreseen by the family. The good- 
natured broad blank face of the swollen, tightly- 
clothed, heavy-outlined figure of Mrs. Moyle, is 
no longer, therefore, to be seen basking in the 
warmth of the kitchen-fire in Whitfield Street, or 
occupied with culinary cares, slowly moving about 
the house, or appearing at intervals — more es- 
pecially on Sunday evenings — ^in the neatly-fiir- 
nished front-parlour on the ground-floor. WilUam 
Moyle wears deep crape upon his shabby hat, in 
memory of his late partner. He is otherwise but 
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little clianged. Having for many years borne 
the appearance of being much older than really 
was the case^ Time has been content to permit 
him gradually to rectify this discrepancy ; and by 
degrees his age is. working itself into a state of 
harmony with his aspect. He is still punctual in 
his diurnal progressions to and from the City, 
moving at his old even pace ; occupies the same 
high stool in the coimting-house of the firm of 
Fordyce and Fordyce, and is faithful ever to his 
'^ chop and chop to follow,^^ in the same favourite 
long-established Comhill tavern. Perhaps, by 
submitting the waiter of that hostelry to a rather 
rigid cross-examination, evidence concerning one 
change in the old clerk^s habits and manner of 
life might be elicited. The jorums of gin-punch 
consumed by William Moyle have been of late 
more numerous than heretofore. He is less con- 
tent than of old to confine his appetite within a 
limit of two of those strong measures. And 
sometimes he has returned westward with a 
slight thickness in his speech, and a tendency to 
go to sleep in a stupefied way on the nearest 
resting-place— once or twice even upon the door- 
mat, immediately on his arrival at his own dwell- 
ing-place. Certainly these things had never 
occurred in the lifetime of the late Mrs. Moyle. 
YOh. I. s 
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Bat^ tlieiij allowances mnst always be made for 
widowers ; and if additional gin-pimck was proved 
to afford him any consolation under his present 
state of afBiction, it would be hard^ surely^ to 
stint him in his supplies of i^t agreeable mix- 
ture^ or to condemn with severity any slight ex- 
cesses he might accidentally have committed in 
his efforts to drown his cares or immerse his 
sorrows in the bowl or rammer^ as the case might 
be. 

Old Zachary Moyle still lives. Of late he has 
come to reside in town with his son William. 
The market-garden at Brixton has been given np. 
It was founds indeed, that the old man was no 
longer equal to its management; his sons, John and 
William, decided, therefore, that he should take 
up his abode in the house in Whitfield Street, and 
between them they have agreed to provide for 
his maintenance. 

^^ You see, father's a hale man for his years, 
father is, no doubt,'' William Moyle would ex- 
plain sometimes; "but Brixton's a long way off, 
and there's no one there to see after him ; and he 
can't now go backwards and forwards to town, 
and come and see us and look about him as he 
used to do. He tried it as long as he could; but 
of late he took to sitting on doorsteps a good deal. 
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He was always rather given to tliat ; but it grew 
upon him latterly. He was for ever sitting down 
to rest on doorsteps, and going off asleep quite 
unconscious; and when he was bringing us up 
little presents of fruit or vegetables, or what not 
— ^as he was fond of doing — ^why they was stole 
from him while he was asleep; and that made 
him very angry and shalcy, and half-crazy like, 
when he woke. And the poKce didn't like it, and 
it was a good deal spoke of; and of course it 
didn't look well, at his time of life, to be going 
to sleep on doorsteps or any where, for all the 
world like a tramp. So at last we put an end to 
it — and John's arranged it — and between us we 
keep him here. He's not troublesome, once get 
him before the fire, with his feet well on the 
fender. He seldom stirs out of the kitchen, and 
there he can sleep to his heart's content. I was 
a little nervous at first, in case he should take to 
falling under the grate. But he's kept out of the 
cinders pretty well up to now, and Fm in hopes 
he'U go on straight. Only go and listen to him 
now and then, for he's fond of talking — ^though 
he can't hear much, to speak of, himself — ^he's 
grown very deaf of late — but just listen to him 
occasionally talking about his breathing and his 
coDgh-mixture — and altogether he's very happy 
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and comfortable. And certamly he doesn't want 
for anything; John takes care of that/' 

As he sat by the kitchen-fire, crumpled up in 
an arm-chair, warming his sallow, shrivelled 
hands, Zachary Moyle looked assuredly infirm and 
wizen and helpless enough. He had complained - 
of cold very much of late, and had taken to wear- 
ing constantly a woollen comforter twisted round 
his neck, and on his head a blue-worsted night- 
cap drawn down over bis ears. There was yet 
considerable animation in his small, bright, rest- 
less bird's eyes, peering about from beneath his 
wrinkled Uds and straggling grey eyebrows. But 
he could scarcely walk now without assistance. 
This, however, was readily afibrded him, in the 
absence of his sons and grandchildren, by a slat- 
ternly servant named Nance — a plump, ruddy- 
faced, ugly girl, the seams of whose dress were 
always giving way by reason of the activity and 
redundancy of her movements, and whose face 
was constantly in a sort of piebald state, resulting 
from her incessant contact with the soot-coated 
sides of kettles and saucepans, and her frequent 
labours in the coal-cellar. She behaved with con- 
siderable kindness and attention to the old man, 
treating him much as a pet dog, or cat, or canary, 
or other domestic favourite ; singing to him, care- 
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fill of him, pampering* and cosseting him in a 
variety of ways. 

" Via sure I don^t know how we should get 
on without him; he's quite as good as a play, ho 
is,^' Nance would say, sometimes. '^It makes 
the kitchen wonderful cheerful like, having him 
here sitting afore the fire, as good as gold, and 
as bright as ninepence, warming his old toes, 
smiling at one, and watching all one does, except 
when he's asleep — ^and that's most always. 
Trouble ? Bless yer, he's no trouble ; a real 
comfort to one, that's what he is, bless his dear 
old heart !" 

The pariour, in spite of William Moyle's sus- 
tained objections to its many articles of decora- 
tion which he had been so long in the habit of 
denouncing sweepingly as ''Mrs. M.'s gim- 
cracks," is much more in use than formerly. It 
is little changed in arrangement, however, since 
the night — ^now long ago — ^when Bryan Tredgold 
paid his unexpected visit on his return from Aus- 
traha. The only addition of mark is a highly 
French-polished rosewood cottage-piano, quite 
resplendent from its profuse flutings of orange- 
coloured silk, which fills, in a very ornamental' 
fashion, the recess between the fireplace and the 
window. This instrument — ^the gift of her uncle. 
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Jolm Moyle, in a fit of generosity, the wildnesa and 
extent of wliicli cost him many subsequent days 
and nights of severe suffering and contrition — 
pertains to WilKam Moyle's daughter Elizabeth, 
more frequently designated " Liz/^ and is occa- 
sionally operated upon by her, with more good- 
will, perhaps, than absolute ability. 

It is afternoon. Liz Moyle now sits in the 
parlour, a tall girl, with the same superb brunette 
complexion that distinguished her childish days^ 
with large, round, wide-open, brown eyes, ftill 
red lips, and a complete collection of large even 
white teeth, which, it may be stated, when she 
laughs or speaks, the size of her mouth permits 
to be exhibited to the greatest advantage. Her 
thick, dark-brown hair — a trifle coarse in quality, 
perhaps, but wonderfully long and abundant — is 
no longer suffered, as of old, to stream down her 
back a tangled unkempt mane ; it is now carefully 
cherished, arranged round her head in a cataract 
of long curls, the regular beauty of which in the 
daytime can only have been purchased at the 
price of much diligent papering at night, while 
their redundant glosa must unquestionably result 
from a constant and excessive application to the 
Circassian-cream pot. She is tall, broad-shoul- 
deredy thick-throated, deep-chested^ a^id her 
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well-fitting black silk dress displays fully the 
proportions of her strongs well-set figure — the 
tapering character of her waist, perhaps, is not 
wholly due to nature; her hands and feet are not 
small, and altogether there is some absence of 
refinement in her general appearance and manner. 
But she would, without a doobt, have been voted 
a beauty by a sufficiently large majority of people, 
and especially if the decision on the subject had 
been arrived at by universal sufirage. 

Miss Moyle is not alone. A young gentle- 
man — he is pale, fair, small-featured, his hair in- 
clined to be red in hue, and his eyebrows and 
lashes so light in colour as to seem almost white, 
and a little over-dressed ; but, then, he is of an 
age when a little over-dressing is only natural, 
and therefore hardly unbecoming — ^sits by the 
side of the lady on the horse-hair sofa behind the 
door. The conversation, however, is not carried 
on very briskly between them. For some minutes 
there has been absolute silence. Liz, repressing 
by energetic efibrts a strgngly-growing inclination 
to yawn, amuses herself with futile efforts to 
catch a glimpse of her curls in the glass over the 
chimney-piece, and then turns to watching the 
passengers in the street as they appear and dis- 
appear in front of the window. The gentleman 
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is a little abashed ; but the expression on his face 
is one of extreme admiration — ^and, as we all 
know, a state of admiration generally results, in 
some measure, in a condition of speechlessness — 
or his mind is in some confusion, and he cannot 
secure sufficient grasp of his thoughts to be able 
to bind them in chains of words, and so present 
them to his companion. His look, therefore, at 
the moment of his introduction to the reader, is 
not one of particular intelligence. 

'^ I can talk fast enough at times,'^ he says to 
himself, glowering at his varnished boots j '^ yet 
somehow, whenever I come here, I don^t seem to 
have a word to say.^^ 

And the expression upon his face is one of 
sheepishness and discomfort, and some annoyance. 
Presently he indulges himself with another ad- 
miring glance into Liz Moyle^s big brown eyes. 
The young lady, be it said, is quite conscious of 
the extent of her attractions, and of the admira- 
tion she excites. And she has a manner of closing 
her eyes slowly, permitting her long dark lashes 
to rest for a moment upon her crimson cheeks, 
and then of lifting up her Uds again with a sudden 
flash, that is thoroughly startling and effective, 
and indeed quite sufficient in itself to increase 
the trepidation of a nervous admirer. 
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'^ Will you sing that song again V^ the young 
man asks at last, with some hesitation, and an 
increase of colour in his face. *^ You know the 
one I mean ; you sang it the day before yester- 
day, the last time I was here, the song I liked so 
much, and which you sing so exquisitely/' 

'^Oh, Mr. Gifford '' 

" No, don't call me that. You promised me 
you'd try and break yourself of the habit. Call 
me Herbert. Please do." 

" May I caU you— Herbert ?" 

And Liz turns her head away, and is appa- 
rently much occupied with the pattern of the 
carpet. 

*' Oh, of course you may I" 

'^ Thank you — Herbert," she says mincingly, 
and with a retiring, simple, bashful manner — ^not 
very usual with her, and which, with some for- 
getfulness probably, she abandons abruptly when 
she reaches the piano, opening that instrument, 
and arranging a dog's-eared sheet of music upon 
the stand over the keys with abundant confi-, 
dence and presence of mind — ^boldness even. 

Liz Moyle was not a very accompUshed musi- 
cian ; but then it must be said for her, that she 
had never been in a position to receive particu- 
larly good instruction; and, moreover^ her ear 
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waa defective. She possessed, however, a loiid, 
strong voice ; and if the hearer didn't object to a 
wrong note here and there, to eccentric time, 
and an occasional scream out of time, no donbt 
her singing was charming enough. But, after 
all, if you admire the songstress, perhaps it 
doesn't much matter about her song. The visitor 
— ^whose name^ it appears, was Herbert Giflford — 
was in a state of ecstasy with the lady's efforts. 
The tones of her voice seemed to send a delicious 
thrill through him ; he glowed with pleasure as 
he listened to her, and, it often happened, was 
more especially delighted precisely at those mo- 
ments when a less enthusiastic but more musical 
auditor, perplexed in the extreme by one of Liz's 
high notes, would have been pressing his hands 
to his ears in the firmest manner, with a writhing 
expression of paiu upon his face. But Herbert 
Gifford turned over the leaves of her music with 
tremulous anxiety, lest any shortcoming on his 
part should mar the effect of the lady's 9ong. Ha 
felt quite faint at the mere notion of such a con- 
tingency coming to pass. As it happened, his 
soHcitude was wholly superfluous. Liz knew her 
song by heart. She had thorough self-possession, 
and any accident to the music-sheet would have 
affected her in no sort of way. 
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The song itself made no pretence to possess 
a classical cliaracter ; it was commonplace^ super- 
sweet, gurgling, gushing, popular, with highly- 
demonstrative words — '^ Ever thine, only thine ;" 
or *' Fondly thine own ; am I not ?'' or " Love 
me always, please/' or some such a£Eectionate 
question or assertion. Liz's looks and manner 
gave plenty of force to the words. Her big brown 
eyes glanced up and down, now on the ceiling, 
now on the keys ; now* to the right, high up 
amid the treble notes; now to the left, deep 
down with the bass ; raised with a flash momen- 
tarily into Herbert Gifford's face — ^what a joyous 
moment that was to him t — then as suddenly 
closed, with a sort of quivering motion about her 
lids, as though the music were affecting her 
cruelly. She indulged in some affected tricks 
in playing, raisiug her hands high up above the 
notes with a flourish, swaying her head to and 
fro, sitting restlessly upon the music-stool, her 
body following the actions of her fingers, as it 
were — ^habits not unfrequent with a bad school of 
executants, who delight in a showy sort of action, 
and like to look as though they were playing with 
expression and feeling. At the end of the song, 
with her hand suspended in the air high above 
the notes, she turned round languidly to Herbert 
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to receive his applause and thanks. But He was 
not equal to speech. He made a dash at her 
hand^ secured it, and pressed it fervently to his 
lips. 

'' Oh, don^t, please, Mr. Giflford— Herbert, I 
mean — ^please don't. You mustn't, indeed you 
mustn't,'' she said, with the faintest, timidest, 
prettiest air of resistance. 

Of course he only kissed the more her not 
small hand, which indeed she did not make much 
effort to withdraw from him. 

'^ Don't. What would papa say? He'd be 
so angry." 

He released her hand for a moment only, to 
draw from his pocket a morocco case. This he 
opened. It contained a bracelet — ^massive, gaudy 
— of large, prominent carbuncles, set in dead- 
yellow gold. He' clasped the bracelet round her 
wrist with a loud snap ; it was rather as though 
he were handcuflBng her. 

" Herbert ! This for me ! Oh, impossible ! 
Oh, how could you ! Oh ! you mustn't ! Oh, 
I'm so much obliged ! Oh, law ! it's too good of 
you ! Oh, how beautiful !" And Liz looked 
really pleased, continuing a string of exclamations 
expressive of her surprise and pleasure. It was 
noticeable, however, as a slight drawback, that 
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in moments of such excitement the letter H had 
a way of holding back from her utterance, like a 
skulking soldier that always finds his way to the 
rear in time of action. But Herbert GiflRord was 
far too much charmed with the lively emotion hig 
present had occasioned to be able to remark any 
trivial deficiency of that nature. 

'^ Oh, how beautiful I" Liz repeated ; and, 
carried away probably by her emotion, she leant 
her head, with graceful abandon, upon his 
shoulder. For a moment he felt the glossy 
ringlets tickling his cheek; and then, bending 
down his head sideways, he accepted the invitar 
tion — for so it almost seemed — and touched her 
forehead gently with his lips, after which tender 
operation a lively blush suflused his face. 

'^ Herbert V^ Liz murmured. 

" I think I must go now,^^ he said, after an 
embarrassed pause. 

" Must you go V^ and the brown eyes gazed 
into his very tenderly. 

" Yes, I think I must. But 1^11 come again 
soon — to-morrow, if possible.^' 

Perhaps her face fell, ever so little, at this 
announcement. 

^^ Well, if you must go, good-bye, Herbert/^ 
she said, with considerable resig^tion. 
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'' Grood-bye, dearest Liz — I may call you Liz ? 
good-bye. ' Ever mine^ fondly mine/ " And be 
went ont, trying to sing tbe air sbe bad recently 
executed. He was not very successfbl in the 
attempt. 

Sbe watcbed bim from tbe window. Apx)a- 
rently sbe knew tbat be would loiter on tbe door- 
step for a parting glance of concentrated tender- 
ness. Liz made satisfactory play witb ber eyes ; 
and tbe young gentleman^ drawing on a pair of 
ligbt kid-gloves^ and adjusting bis wristbands 
and sbirt-toDar, passed down tbe street. At tbe 
comer, be was met by a groom on borseback, 
leading a silky cbestnut mare. Herbert GiflTord 
mounted; tbe groom toucbedbis^bat, turned bis 
borse, to adjust properly tbe distance at wbicb it 
was bis duty to follow bis master, and tbe twain 
trotted off rapidly from tbe neigbbourbood of 
Wbitfield Street in a westerly direction. 

Liz yawned freely after tbe departure of ber 
admirer. 

"^^ Wbat a time be stays V^ sbe said, witb a 
jaded air ; " and wbat a worry be is ! But cer- 
tainly it's a beautiftil present ;'* and sbe surveyed 
the gorgeous carbuncles, in tbeir dead-gold 
setting, circling ber wrist ; " it's a love of a 
bracelet ! Fanny Homer needn't brag about tbe 
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turquoise ear-rings her aunt gave her any more— 
at least, not before me — now" 

Fanny Homer, it may be explained, was, of 
tx>nrse, a dear fiiend living in the neighbourhood, 
who rather rivalled Liz Moyle in dress, and was 
prone to set a high value upon certain small arti- 
cles of jewellery in her possession. 

Liz then fell to contemplating herself in the 
glass — ^making eyes at herself, indeed — and re- 
arranging her rather disordered ringlets ; and, as 
her hand was raised to her head for this purpose, 
admiring anew the splendour of her bracelet. 

Tired, at last, of this occupation, she moved 
to the window. Indeed she was fond of that 
point of observation, from which she could see as 
well as be seen. She frequently employed herself 
in looking out of window, and knew all about her 
next-door neighbours ; was intimately acquainted 
with the proceedings of the people opposite. 
Suddenly she recognized an approaching visitor, 
and hurried to open the street-door. 

'^ HaUoa, Jemmy ! Here you are at last," she 
exclaimed, with considerable enthusiasm in her 
manner. 

" Here I am, Liz. How are you ?" a sharp, 
impudent voice answered, and Jemmy Stap en- 
tered the house ; a tall, slight young man now. 
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with a sharp pimpled face ; shabbily dressed, with 
yet a certain tawdry smartness about his appear- 
ance. .There entered with him a strong scent of 
stale tobacco-smoke; his hat was bent in the 
rim, limp, and greasy; a crumpled blue-satin 
scarf went round his neck; his boots were 
cracked, and the seams of his clothes were in- 
clined to be white and shiny in many places; 
but his manner was very easy and self-possessed. 
He kissed his cousin noisily. She did not offer 
any serious resistance to his so doing. Perhaps 
she knew, by experience, that opposition was 
thrown away upon a young man of his confidence 
and persistence. 

"Awful tired I am,'' said Jemmy Stap, 
throwing himself full-length on the sofa; '^running 
up and down Chancery Lane all day long. Halloa P' 
he started up ; " Lemon-kids has been here. I 
know he has, by the smell of bergamot about the 
place. Come, now then, hasn't he, Liz ?" 

'^ Well, then, he has, if you must know," Liz 
confessed. 

It was evident that, by the somewhat dero- 
gatory designation of Lemon-kids, it was Mr. 
Herbert Gifford who was referred to. 

" I knew he had. I know the scent he puts 
on his handjcerchief." 
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'' Look at the bracelet he's given me ;*' and 
Liz exlibits her wrist. " Isn't it a pretty one ?*' 

" My eye P' said Jemmy Stap, as he turned 
the article of jewellery over and over, studying it 
with quite the air of a connoisseur. '^ Well, it is 
a stunner ; and he gave you that ? He mtist be 
a spoon. Why, I do beUeve I could get five 
pounds upon that at any West-End pawnbroker's ; 
four-fifteen, at any rate. I wish he'd give me one 
like it. I suppose you can't very well ask him to, 
can you, Liz, although I am one of the family ? 
I'd love him awftJ, if he would." 

Liz only laughed, and told her cousin to " get 
along." 

'^He comes here pretty often, though, Liz, 
that young man," Jemmy observed. 

" Well, suppose he does ; what then ?" 

" Nothing. Only I wonder what his blessed 
governor would think of it, if he knew; that's aU, 
Liz." 

^^Why, you'd never be so mean as to tell? 
You never would. Jemmy ?" 

"I don't know. Jealousy is a green-eyed 
monster, and that sort of thing, you know, Liz, 
If my back gets fairly put up, I might go on just 
like the man in the play. Urge not a desperate 
man too far." 

VOL. I. T 
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And Jemmy Stap proceeded to indcdge in an 
elaborate bnrlesqne of a popular tragedian in the 
cliaracter of Othello^ finally pretending to smother 
an imaginary Desdemona with the sofa cushions. 
Liz fonnd the performance highly entertaining^ 
and laughed heartily. Indeed it was evident that, 
80 far as she was concerned^ Jemmy Stap was a 
welcome gtiest in Whitfield Street. He was cer- 
tainly amusing. Subsequently he gaye an imita- 
tion of " Lemon-kids;'^ he played a tune upon 
the piano with one finger; sang a verse or two of 
a comic song; and mimicked the cries of the 
milkman and butcher-boy^ and of a blind beggar^ 
who happened to be pursuing their vocations in 
the street. On taking his leave^ he saluted his 
cousin with boisterous ardour. 

'^Mind, Liz/' he said, as he stood on the door- 
step, ''don't you firet; Pm the right man, in 
spite of that spoony fellow and his bracelets and 
nonsense. He doesn't love you half as much as 
I do, after aU.'' 

But Liz only laughed, as she shut the door. 
Presently she was down in the kitchen. 

'^ I know who's been here," cried old Zachary, 
in a very treble voice, nodding his head repeatedly, 
with an air of deep cunning; '^I know who's 
been here. I can see their legs, though I can't 
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see their faces^ passing the area-railings^ as I sit 
here afore the fire. Young Mr. Gifford — ^I know 
his legs well — ^he came here first ; and a time he 
stopped, to be sure ! I know his legs well, they're 
allays so smart. What^s he want, coming so 
often, Liz, my dear I" 

" Oh, don't bother, grandfather,'' Liz answers, 
not very dutifully. 

"Ah, I dare say you're right, my dear, 
though I can't hear a word you say," the old 
man answers. "Well, after him came Jemmy 
Stap. How his legs have grown, to be sure! 
Why didn't he come down and see his old grand- 
father ? — in a hurry, I suppose. He didn't stay 
near so long as the other did. Ah, now there's 
some one else's legs gone to the door. I wonder 
who it can be ? It^s too early for William ; be- 
sides, they weren't his legs. I know his legs 
weU." 

It was one of the old man's chief occupations 
to sit by the fire watching the nether portions of 
persons passing by the area-railings in front of 
the house ; all that, from his position, he could 
see of them. 

Liz went upstairs again, to satisfy her curio- 
sity concerning the new-comer. For she had 
considerable curiosity, and was indeed fond of 
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opening the street-door in answer to double 
laiocks^ assisting Nance so far^ of course^ in the 
performance of her duties. When these were 
merely single applications to the knocker^ or 
simplj rings of the street-bell^ Liz did not dis* 
turb herself, however. Nance was then allowed 
to attend the summons herself, no matter in how 
remote a part of the house she might chance to 
be at the time. 

The new-comer was a young man, simply 
dressed in grey frieze, with a broad-rimmed felt- 
hat casting a dark shadow upon his sunburnt 
face. His features were not handsome, but were 
lit up by an earnest, inteUigent expression. His 
hat removed, a plume of dark-brown hair fell 
athwart his forehead. He asked to see William 
Moyle. Learning his absence from home, the 
visitor left word that his name was Noel Reeve ; 
that he called by desire of a man named Bryan, 
engaged upon some railway works in Middle 
Wales j that William Moyle had known him, the 
visitor, when he was a boy at school; and that he 
would gladly have seen Mr. Moyle, and that he 
would try and call again with that object. This 
said, and he was gone. 

Liz had received the message graciously; 
making play with her eyes, shaking back her 
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curls from her face with a witchingly simple and 
natural action, the while her most splendid smile 
was radiant upon her red Kps. 

" I wonder who he is V* she said to herself, as 
she watched the visitor's retreating figure, pro- 
truding her head considerably from the doorway to 
follow his passage down the street. "Noel 
Reeve ! I never heard the name before. He's a 
nice-looking young man; and what a pleasant 
voice he had ! He's not tall> but then what 
lovely broad shoulders he has ! and what sweet 
eyes; I hope he'll come again." And she 
brooded over the recollection of Noel for some 
time ; five minutes quite elapsed before she went 
to the looking-glass to flash her eyes at herself, to 
practise smiling, and to twitch her ringlets into a 
becoming form. 

Noel was in London, intrusted with some small 
matter of business in connection with the Middle 
Wales Railway Company. He had had a few 
clear days to himself to spend in holiday-making, 
as he liked. He. had been up to the top of St. 
Paul's and the Monument, had visited the Tower 
and the Thames Tunnel, and sundry other exhi- 
bitions and places of popular entertainment. 
His previous acquaintance with town had been 
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yery limited. He was comparatively a stranger 
in London; and in sncHwise h.e was condncting, 
amusing, wearying liimself. For a brief span he 
was a slave to tlie painM pleasures of sight-see-, 
ing ; and which of all the long list of sights had 
pleased him the most ? Indeed it was hard to 
answer the question ; hard, perhaps, to be alto- 
gether truthful in that respect, even to him- 
self. 

For one radiant afternoon he had visited the 
park. He had loitered, with many others, watch- 
ing the equestrians, the equipages that have made 
the place famous. He had leant upon the iron 
railing dividing the path from the roadway, in 
company with hundreds, like himself, enjoying 
the spectacle ; lounging upon the sHm iron bars, 
like so many clothes suspended upon a washing- 
line. 

A lady in a handsome barouche had passed by 
—a lady with a fair young face, with golden hair 
in suimy wavelets upon her forehead, a dress of 
light tints rather than colour, with still some- 
thing of the old Dresden-china look about her, 
something still of the e£fect of a jewel of price 
exquisitely set. 

It was Clare Gray. Noel recognized her in- 
stantly. The child who had come to see him, to 
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talk^ to play with him^ when he was a boy at school 
at Dr. Rawson^s — ^why, she was grown almost a 
woman now I And how beautiful she was — ^more 
beautiful than ever ! A woman^ with her childish 
loveliness^ her unconsciousness^ her simple girlish 
grace^ preserved pure and intact^ and still about 
her that something fairy-like and fantastic^ which 
had of old invested her with so strange a charm. 

When he thought of Clare Gray, Noel felt 
somehow constrained to forget all the wonderftd 
sights that he had seen. For some time he could 
think of her only. 

And the horseman who rode at the carriage- 
side, who bent down to speak to her so grace- 
fully — ^the young gentleman with the small head^ 
the silky, evenly-parted flaxen hair, the regular, 
deKcate, almost effeminate features — ^who was he f 
Noel had seen the man before, he was sure. Bxtfe 
where? 

It was some time before he recollected that the 
gentleman was no other than the Honourable 
Clement Buckhurst, with whom, as a boy, he had 
had a fight at Burchell Hall ; a fight still cele- 
brated in the pugilistic annals of that institution* 
He smiled to find himself almost longing for that 
encounter to come over again. He stopped him- 
self with a question : What could Clare Gray 
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ever be to him ? Nothing — ^nothing. What need 
had he to be angry with Clement Buckhurst? 
None. 

He had seen John Moyle^ who had^ indeed^ 
with unwonted hospitality^ compelled him, dming 
his brief stay in London, to occupy a bedroom in 
the house in Quebec Street. Mrs. Trinder had 
been put to some trouble — as she did not hesitate 
to avow — ^in providing accommodation ; the many 
neglected rooms in the sculptor^s great house were, 
not, on a short notice, to be brought into a very 
serviceable condition. But Noel had been for 
some years accustomed to hard fare and rough 
usage. Had the domestic economy of the 
sculptor^s household been even of a severer 
nature than was the case, and that is saying a 
good deal, Noel would have found Httle to com- 
plain of.. 

^^ You look pale, my boy,^^ said John Moyle, 
kindly, as, at the close of the day, Noel entered. 
'^You're tired with too much sight-seeing, I dare 
say; and after the country roads, the London 
pavement seems very hot to your feet, and 
fiatiguing to walk upon. I hope, though, you^e 
found time to go to the National Gallery and the 
British Museum, to see the Elgin marbles; I 
wouldn't have you miss them.'* 
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At this moment Barty entered. He was a 
trifle thinner, perhaps, and his fleshy nose was 
a shade or two redder ; otherwise there was little 
change in him. He came up to Noel, holding a 
letter in his hand. 

<^ For you/' he said ; '^ it came by the post 
this morning, just after you'd gone out.'' 

'^ A letter for me !" and Noel opened it. 
'^ Surely I know this hand," he said. 

His eye ran hurriedly along the few lines con- 
tained in the letter. He finished with a start ; 
with a convulsive trembling in every limb; 
a look of agony upon his face. Then a wild 
moan of sufiering brought John Moyle to his 
side. 

^^ Good heaven, Noel, what is it ? what has 
happened ?" 

^^Eead," he said, faintly, as he handed 
the letter to the sculptor, and staggered to a 
chair. 

The letter was dated from Llanderych, — ^was 
from the Eeverend David GriflSth. In straggling 
writing, in confused words, it entreated Noel's 
return immediately. 

An accident had occurred upon the Middle 
Wales Eailway. There had been a land-slip, 
and the fall of a bridge. Three men were 
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kflled; many oUiers had been cmelly injurecL 
The names of all were given. Amongst 
ihem appeared that of George Bryan^ better 
known to the reader as Biyan Tredgold. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 

Fob some few minutes Noel and John Moyle stood 
agliast^ pale^ speechless^ looking at each other. 
The letter from David Griffith the curate^ which 
had conveyed to them intelligence so distressing^ 
had slipped through the trembling fingers of the 
elder man^ fluttered in the air^ fallen at the feet of 
Noel. 

'' Can it be true V he asked, in a voice that 
sounded faint, broken by terror. '' Can it be 
true?'' 

His lip twitched convulsively-— whitened; a 
starange look of suffering crossed his face ; his hailr 
was dank, and matted upon his forehead. There 
was something of a wail of agony in his tone as 
he cried — 

" If he should be dead ! God, if he should 
be dead I" 

John Moyle raised his hand, with a deprecating 
gesture, as though to put away from him a 
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suggestion that pained him acutely. He seemed 
to be, for the moment, deprived of the power of 
utterance. He sank into a chair, bending low his 
head, until his chin almost touched his knees. 
His arms hung down lifelessly at his side. 

" Poor Bryan ! poor Bryan !" he mourned at 
last, feebly, hoarsely, rocking himself to and fipo, 
as though movement in some way allayed his 
anguish. He had never looked so old and infirm 
as then. A pause. He was roused from the 
painful stupor into which he seemed to have fallen 
by a sudden action on the part of Noel. 

The young man had seized his hat — ^was press- 
ing it tightly upon his forehead. His lips were 
now clenched, the muscles of his face were tight- 
ened ; he wore an air of fixed determination, and 
there was a firm, bright, stem Ught in his eyes. 

" Where are you going, Noel ?^' 

John Moyle stopped him by the question as he 
was moving towards the door of the studio open- 
ing into the mews at the back of the house. 

^^Fm going to him," the young man an- 
swered resolutely, almost fiercely, " Where else 
should I go ?'^ 

^^ Stop. Don't go yet V Moyle cried, in n 
piteous, appealing tone. " Don't go yet ; don't 
leave me— not yet !" 
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" He is dying, if not dead — ^Bryan, the bravest, 
truest, best heart in the world ; Bryan, my friend 
for so many years — ^my good, true, tried friend ! 
There's not such another on this earth as Bryan. 
Don't stop me. Let me go to him. He is dead 
or dying. Where should I be but at his side ?" 
So Noel cried, in a strained, breaking voice. 

" It is terrible,'' moaned John Moyle, covering 
his face. " Bryan dead ! I can't bear to think of 
it. Don't leave me alone with that thought, Noel ; 
don't, for Heaven's sake. He was my friend 
too, Noel — a dear friend — ^years and years ago.'* 

'^ Can I remain here idle while he is suflFering 
— ^whUe he is lying dead, perhaps ? No. Don't 
hinder me. Let me go to him. Let me see him 
once again, and alive, if Heaven will ! Bach mo- 
ment I lose loitering on my way seems to be as a 
crime done to poor Bryan. Let go your hold, 
John Moyle !" 

" Don't leave me — one minute more." 

In his eagerness to restrain him the sculptor 
had grasped Noel's wrist. There was a half- 
craziness in this vehemence of his efforts to stay 
the younger man's departure. Noel shook him 
off, however, darted to the door, and in a moment 
was gone.. 

"You'll write, Noel— promise me. You'll 
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send to me; you'll telegraph/' John Moyle 
screamed after him. Then^ in a snbdaed^ de- 
sponding tone^ he added^ '^ He doesn't hear me; 
he doesn't care for me." 

He fell back into his chair^ very wretdied 
indeed. 

^^ Bryan dead! Bryan dead!" he kept on 
muttering^ in a peevish^ quernlons manner^ as he 
swayed himself to and &o again. It was some 
time before he grew more cahn and self-possessed. 

'' Bryan dead ! killed upon a railway down in 
Wales. What did he go there for? What did 
he do down in Wales ? Bryan dead I To think 
that it should end like this ! It's a mnrder ! it's 
a murder ! if there ever was one ; and the sin lies 
at the door of those who sent away the poor soul 
to work for his bread, a labourer upon a rail- 
way. 

^^ It's their doing ; I'll say so always. WeD, 
well," he added presently, in an altered tone, 
'^ didn't I have any share in it ? Poor Bryan ! 
poor unhappy friend ! if you only knew all !" 

His gaze wandered about the floor. Presently 
the curate's letter remaining where it had fallen 
at Noel's feet, arrested his attention. He clutched 
at it with an eager, trembling hand. He read it 
through again and again, but with some difficulty. 
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for Ids eyes were dim^ and the letter in his agitated 
fingers was shaken about before him. 

'' There's no mistake/' he 'said. " The only 
doubt is, whether he yet lives; whether the poor 
soul " 

He stopped with a sudden scream. His ner- 
vous system had been so wrought upon, that the 
commonest incidents of his daily life coming upon 
him unexpectedly startled him terribly. His 
glance had just fallen on a figure entering the 
studio from the house, and he stepped back, 
scared, breathless, in a sort of paroxysm of trepi- 
dation. Yet it was only his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Trinder, who had come in, according to her usual 
custom, at a stated period, bearing a small black 
tea-tray. 

" Bless the man ! what's come to him ?" Mrs. 
Trinder asked sternly, addressing herself in &ct 
to her master, though, by the method of her in- 
quiries, it seemed as though they were directed to 
a third and imaginary person. ''Why, if he 
hasn't been taking me for a ghost !" 

'' Don't, Trinder, don't," the sculptor cried, 
appealingly; ''don't talk Hkethat; don't speak 
of such things." 

His tone of distress was so evident, that Mrs. 
Trinder could not fail to observe it. She placed 
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the tea-tray upon the table, and turned to her 
master. 

'^Why, what's the matter with you?*' she 
asked. "You're not ill, surely?'' 

'^ No, no ; don't speak to me ; let me alone ; 
go away ;" and he stamped upon the floor with 
childish impatience. 

''No, I shan't!" the housekeeper answered 
firmly, but quietly. You're not fit to be left 
alone; you know you're not." She stood for a 
moment looking at him, then came up close to 
where he was sitting. 

''You seem to me to be knocked silly-like. 
What's the matter? Where's that young fellow 
gone to ?" 

" Gone away ; gone away !" 

" Gone, has he ? I'm sorry for that. He did 
you good, that young fellow did. You wouldn't 
be in this tantrum if he was here. I'm sorry he's 
gone. He give some trouble, of course. But I 
didn't so much mind ; it does a house good to 
have a young creature moving about in it. It 
seems to bring luck to a place, as one may say. 
What's the matter ? Has that letter brought you 
bad news ?" 

" Yes, yes ; terribly bad news ;" and hardly 
knowing what he was doing he read it over 
again. 
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^'Llanderycli/^ he muttered; ^'that must be 
a long way off — a very long way ; an expensive 
journey even by the parliamentary train ; and he 
might be dead before one could get to him! 
Poor Brian ! poor Brian !" 

'^ You're as white as a sheet/' !Mrs. Trinder 
remarked. ^^ If you're going to be iU, you know, 
you'd better have the doctor at once ; it will be 
the cheapest in the end. It's no use moaning 
and groaning and stamping on the floor. That 
never did anybody any good. Come, drink your 
tea while it's hot; mayhap you'll feel better 
after it." 

Beneath Mrs. Trinder's abrupt harshness of 
manner there was yet an under-current of tender 
consideration for her master, which was, on the 
present occasion, more especially manifest. She 
was really moved at observing his looks of suf- 
fering, — ^at the state of mental prostration to 
which he had, for the first time, surrendered him- 
self. The ties uniting the sculptor and his 
household were not really the less secure because 
they were rather uncouth in form — ^were kept 
constantly out of sight. They were sufficiently 
strong — ^though, it might be, a coating of rust 
had grown over them, and they were not often 
enough in use to remove this. For some time 
VOL. I. u 
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the housekeeper stood contemplating her master, 
endeavouring to rouse him, persuading him to 
taste the tea which she poured out for him, 
— ^trying, at least, to make him talk of his 
troubles, and to recognise and gradually grow ac- 
customed to them. No great success, however, 
rewarded her praiseworthy eflTorts. At last it 
became apparent to her that her presence did 
little good, if, indeed, it was not rather a source 
of irritation and offence to the old man. 

"VYL leave him,^' she said; '^ perhaps he'll 
get better by hisself. Some men are like dogs : 
they don't care to be looked at when they're ill. 
They like to crawl away to a comer, and have 
their illness out all by thirselves. I don't know 
as they ain't right. I'm sure I hate a fuss as 
much as any one ; and the way some women go 
bothering round a sick man, and think they're 
doing a deal of good with the noise and worrit 
they make, I'm sure is enough to drive any one 
mad. Perhaps he'll come round again presently, 
if I let him alone." 

And slowly she withdrew from the studio, 
stopping on the threshold as she went out 
to take a parting look at hei* master, and to 
say— 

^^Try and drink your tea, there's a good 
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man. There^s nothing like a cup of tea for a 
sorrowing heart or a weakly stomach/' 

There was little change in the old man beyond 
a look of reUef at finding himself alone. 

'^A long journey; an expensive journey/' he 
continued to mutter over and over again, varying 
the monotony now and then with an exclamation 
of ^^ Bryan dead ! Poor Bryan ! Poor Mend ! 
Bryan dead !'' 

For hours he was thus employed. The light 
waned; the studio grew dark; still he did not 
stir from his chair — tasted no food. He was 
more composed ; he trembled less ; he only mut- 
tered now at long intervals ; but there was a sad, 
rigid, painful look on his face. 

It was quite night when Barty Trinder entered 
with a candle. 

'^Who sent for you? How dare you come 
here at this time, without beiag sent for ?" the 
sculptor screamed out, savagely. 

'^ Stuff !'' Barty answered, promptly, ^^ you'll 
get no good railing at me. You can't sit here ia 
the dark, you know. The place isn't too cheerful 
at the best of times. A candle don't make much 
difference, perhaps, but it does a little." 

"I don't want it. I won't have it," John 
Moyle cried, petulantly. 
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'' Eubbish ! take it quiet. Ton can't do with- 
out caudles — no one can /' and Barty sat down 
on a chair by the side of the small table^ and a 
few feet &om his master. 

" Go away, Barty. I don't ^ant you. Leave 
me alone, I say. Why don't you leave me alone ?" 

'^ Nonsense ! Pve come to cheer you up. I say, 
do youhear this ?'' and Barty slapped his leg; the 
jingling of some halfpence in his pocket became 
audible. '^ Fve lots of money to-night. You can 
win it aU of me, if you're in luck. Let's have a 
^ame of cribbage." 

'' No, no, no ! I can't ; I shan't ; I won't !" 

'^ Well, there's no need to make aU that 
rumpus, you know," Barty said, coolly. 

" Go away, Barty, I tell you," the old man 
cried. 

'^ No. The missus told me you were out of 
sorts, and that I was to look after you, and not 
leave you; and I was to try and amuse you. 
You won't play cribbage? Well, shall I sing 
you a song, or shall I whistle you a tune ? Which 
will you have ?" 

And Barty, clearing his voice noisily, and 
slapping his hands together, nodded, chuckled, 
and grinned at his employer ; performing, indeed, 
the sort of antics he would have selected, had he 
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been acting under instructions to entertain a baby 
in long-clothes. 

''Don't, Barty, don't !'' John Moyle said, in 
a piteous, whining, imploring tone. " Go away, 
Barty, there's a good fellow ; go away. I teU 
you what," he added, as his servant, declining to 
depart, shook his head — ''I tell you what Fll 
do, Barty, if you'll go at once ; I'll give you a 
shilling — there 1" 

It was evident that John Moyle w£^s not him- 
self. Still Barty declined to move. 

''A shilling, Barty; a whole shilling. Yes, 
and a glass of wine j I'll add that, too." 

'' You'd better let me stay and play at cards, 
and win my money of me. You won't ? Give 
me the shilling, then. Take care, now ; I sha'n't 
give it you back if you alter your mind. But if 
you shout out for me, I don't mind coming up 
again and having a game at cribbage with you 
by and by. Come, cheer up; be a man; moping s 
no good. Is the shilling all right ? You're not 
putting me off with a bad un, are you ?" 

Barty rang the coin upon the table ; and satis- 
fied with the soundness of the purchase-money, 
carried out his share of the compact by withdraw- 
ing from the studio, and leaving his master to his 
solitude. 
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He was very miserable. He had discontinued 
to moan, however, and to rock himself about ; he 
was recovering from the inane depression into 
which he had at first sunk. But the process of 
his amelioration was not rapid. It was some 
time before he could summon suflScient energy to- 
rise from his sitting posture and move about the 
room. But some definite resolution, it was clear, 
was beginning to take root in his mind. He 
stirred at last, and approached the door leading 
into the house. Close by, attached by a piece of 
string to a nail in the wall, a slate was suspended. 
Upon this it had been his habit to make notes of 
any future engagements he might have in the 
pursuit of his profession. He read over the list 
of the appointments he had undertaken to keep 
on the morrow. 

'^ A full day,'^ he said ; '^ a very full day.^' 

He put down the slate with a sigh, and turned 
away. He began to walk up and down the 
studio with a shuflEting, unsteady, tottering gait. 

'^ I sha'n't be fit for work ; I shaVt be able to 
do anything. And my hand shaking like this \" 
He stretched out his arm, contemplating his tre- 
mulous fiugers with a curious, critical look* 
'' And to have all sorts of people coming here, 
grimacing and jabbering, and chattering ; it will 
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be very hateful. I shall only insult them — make 
them look the fools they are in their portraits. 
No ; I won't see them, though it will be a dread- 
ful loss in money to me — quite dreadful." 

He brooded over this idea for a considerable 
time. Then he stopped suddenly, his attention 
arrested for a moment by the candle which Barty 
had left npon the table, lighted. 

'^No; I can't go to bed/^ he said; ^^Idaren% 
for one thing. To lie tossing about wide awake^ 
restless and feverish, with my head burning hot; 
or to sleep for half an hour, and then to wake 
with a start out of a horrid dream — ^a cruel dream 
of poor Bryan mangled and bleeding^, crushed to 
death upon the railway in Wales. Not that — ^not 
that ; anything but that V^ 

And he stooped and blew out the candle, as 
though possessed by the notion that in so doing 
he had rendered his going up-stairs to bed alto- 
gether an impossibihty. The candle out, it was 
with an air of astonishment he discovered that he 
was still not in darkness. Day was dawning ; the 
light of the early morning was struggling in at 
the window in the roof of the studio. He pon- 
dered for a moment, endeavouring to recollect 
how many hours had passed since Noel had left 
him — ^how long he had been alone. 
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Then lie went to tlie cistern in the comer of 
the room^ and bathed his hands and face ; wetting 
his rough white hair; splashing his clothes. He 
took his hat^ and^ passing out of the back-door^ 
set off walking at a brisk pace. The cool morning 
air re&eshed him — ^gave him strength and energy. 
His step had almost a yoong man^s elasticity as 
he hnrried along Oxford Street. Soon he was 
leaving London behind lum. And it was evident 
that he was not journeying at random. He walked 
on like a man governed by a fixed scheme. He 
was bounds it became evident^ as he went on and 
on in a special direction^ for the establishment 
maintained by Mr. Gurwood for the charge of the 
insane— -for the private asylum some miles to the 
west of London — the house known as ^'The 
Laurels.^' 

Mr. Gurwood^s patient still lived. Contrary 
to the expectations of that eminent medical man 
—founded, too, upon a large experience — time 
had brought little change. The sufferer still sur- 
vived : still, however, without intervals of reason. 

It was late in the afternoon when John Moyle, 
dusty, fatigued, breathless, re-entered the studio. 

" There's a many people been here after you," 
said Barty ; " the knocker's had a hard time of it 
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all day long. Shall I tell you who's been ? I 
wrote all their names down/' 

" No ; don't tell me. I don't want to hear. 
They may come again and again^ and break the 
door down with knocking at it, for all I care. 
I'm going away; I don't know for how long. 
Go np into my room ; bring down a handkerchief, 
a collar, my comb, and tooth-brush. Do you 
hear ?" 

"I'll tell the missus; she'll know what's 
proper for you to take." 

" No !" cried the sculptor angrily. '^ I won't 
have it, I tell you. Go yourself. I don't want 
your wife cackling round me, tormenting me with 
questions, and watching me with a wondering 
face. Besides, she'd weigh me down with a load 
of things I don't want. You do as I bid you. 
Go up-stairs at once." 

Barty quitted the room. In his absence his 
master climbed up to the shelf of plaster-casts, 
and took from his favourite hiding-place a handfrd 
of sovereigns; he thrust them into his pocket 
without counting them. He had barely com- 
pleted this arrangement, when Barty returned. 
The sculptor made up a small parcel of the arti- 
cles brought from his bedroom. The arrange- 
ments for his journey were then complete. 
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"Mind/' he said, turning to Barty, '^Pm 
going out of town. My return's uncertain; tell 
that to anybody who asks. You go on with your 
work, and keep sober. You'd better; I shall 
come back quite unexpectedly — ^perhaps in an 
hour's time ; perhaps in a week's. Let me catch 
you idle, that's all." 

Barty only chuckled and nodded. A moment 
after, John Moyle was gone. 

He paused at the door of a parcels' booking- 
office to study a railway time-table there affixed. 
He was some time arriving at a decision as to the 
train that would suit him best. He was angry at 
finding how slow the cheap trains were, how ex- 
pensive the quick. 

During the years that had gone by since Bryan 
Tredgold and Noel had journeyed into Wales, the 
railway system had been greatly extended over 
the face of the country. Llanderych itself, with 
the exception of a short stage of some eight or 
nine miles, to be endured in a slow-moving three- 
horse coach, could now boast of a continuous rail- 
way connexion with London. Not, it is true, by 
means of a very direct route ; but still, proceeding 
circuitously, now by this main line, now by this 
branch — with much changing of carriages, worry- 
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ing of railway servants, and eager watching lest 
the points of junction should be passed and missed 
—the traveller, compelled by fate to visit the 
grimy little Mid- Wales town to which we have 
already introduced our readers, was enabled to 
reach his destination much more conveniently and 
quickly and cheaply than had formerly been the 
case. There was no longer need to tramp along 
the steep winding roads if a bi-weekly coach was 
missed, or its seats were found to be all engaged, 
or if its prices were too high for the pocket of the 
wayfarer ; httle need now to bargain with carts 
for a Kft, or to proceed drowsily by means of the 
barges upon the river. The railway had altered 
• all this ,• it had outstripped every competitor ; it 
was the true friend of both rich and poor, saving 
them in time, money, and fatigue; shortening 
their journey. It made war upon the picturesque 
and the poetical, very likely; but people were 
beginning to understand that travel signified dis- 
comfort, and was a thing to be got over, accord- 
ingly, as quickly as might be ; and they blessed 
the steam-engine heartily. Few now-a-days will 
hesitate to add Amen to that benediction. 

There was no great alteration in the town 
of Llanderych, however. It was more pros- 
perous, certainly; but in its case that only 
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seemed to mean that it was more dirty than 
heretofore. There was a greater demand for 
flannel, and the business at the iron-works was 
brisker than ever. The river was, therefore, more 
deeply polluted ; the factory-hands gave increased 
trouble to the Eeverend David Griffith, still in 
charge of the parish, the rector continuing to be 
non-resident. There was more mire in the 
road- ways, and a largely-recruited army of pigs 
parading daily in the gutters, and a denser con- 
course of children toying with the cinders, the 
garbage, the mud-heaps, in the street. 

In regard to the proceedings of the Middle- 
Wales Eailway Company, it may be noted that 
the town had been in a measure made available • 
as a ^^ base of operations,'^ to use a military term. 
The line upon which Bryan and Noel, under the 
charge of Mr. Puckle, the inspector, had been 
employed had stretched away to a sea-port town 
at 9ome distance, had then followed the line of 
coast for about fifty miles — seldom passing out 
of earshot of the beat of the tide upon the shin- 
gles-^and, reaching a densely-populated mining- 
district, had then returned suddenly in the direc- 
tion of Llanderych. Upon the map, therefore, 
the lines of the railroad took the form of a 
'' delta,'' and Llanderych had at no time during 
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the progress of the works— long protracted by- 
reason of engineering diflSciilties, and the com- 
pany being at times rather straitened in its funds 
— ceased to be regarded as the head-quarters of 
the undertaking. It was upon the works of what 
may be called the " return line'' that the accident 
to which allusion has been made had occurred. 
The original line, commimicating with the sea, had 
been some time completed and opened, and was 
indeed, at the period now under mention, paying 
its proprietors a highly creditable dividend upon 
their outlay. 

To the eyes of John Moyle, passenger from 
London per coach and train, Llanderych presented 
itself under a more than usually hvely aspect. 
The monthly cattle-market was being held in the 
streets of the town. Mud was being freely spat- 
tered about, horses were careering over the road- 
way, ponies were prancing upon the paths, to the 
consternation of the pigs and the dehght of the 
children. Drovers were swearing Welsh oaths, 
hurrying hither and thither distractedly, plying 
hands and feet and sticks in futile efforts to dress 
the Hne of their four-footed charges, to conquer 
their roving propensities, to compel them to form 
a square of decent compactness, and occupy a 
portion only of the wide High Street. Lean 
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farmers pushed their way through the crowd, 
punching leaner oxen in the ribs, driving terribly 
hard bargains, quarrelling fiercely with each other 
over a sixpenny difference ; very niggardly with 
their money, and yet, in another moment, un- 
wisely profiise in the draughts of ale with which 
they treated each other. Scrutinising the appear- 
ance of some of the younger cattle-dealers, how- 
ever, evidence may be found of a closer connexion 
of the town with London than of old. There is 
an air of fashion about the cut of some of their 
coats, a rakish new-fangled look about their wide- 
awakes, quite new to Llanderych, and manifestly 
derived from the increased facilities of communi- 
cation with Babylon. These are signs of progress, 
perhaps ; yet they do not tell altogether advan- 
tageously by the side of the old-fashioned, broad- 
brimmed, high-gaitered, leather-breeched cos- 
tumes of the elder men. A few of the women 
from distant districts appear still in the traditional, 
hideous, chimney-pot beaver hats, known to all 
travellers in Wales — quite the climax of ugliness 
in head-dress, yet regarded as precious heirlooms 
in many Welsh squireen families, and so coming 
down from past generations to the present. In 
time, it is believed, these hats will altogether die 
out; universally unregretted, one would think. 
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No new hats are made to replace the expiring 
old ; so^ in the course of nature^ it is a satisfac- 
tion to reflect, they cannot be expected to survive 
much longer. 

There was an additional motive, too, for live- 
liness and excitement in Llanderych. An inquest 
was being held in the large room of the Glendwr 
Arms Hotel upon the bodies of three men killed 
upon the railway works. 

The scene of the accident was about four miles 
out of Llanderych. Medical aid had been at once 
oiitained for the sufiFerers. Mr. WiUiams, the 
surgeon of Llanderych, had at once hastened to 
the spot ; and other practitioners from longer dis- 
tances had been prompt to render their assistance. 
The wounded had been conveyed to the nearest 
village; the bodies of the three men, killed in- 
stantly by the fall of the bridge, were borne by a 
special train into the town, laid upon earth- 
waggons, and covered with tarpaulin, for inquiry 
into the cause of death. Intelligence of the acci- 
dent, however, had preceded the arrival of tho 
train with its ghastly burden; a crowd had 
gathered at the station to meet it, and a profound 
emotion prevailed among the inhabitants. 

John Moyle was hurrying down the High 
Street, making his way as well as he could 
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through the crowd of the market, the flocks and 
herds, the throngs of haggling traders. He 
stopped to put a question to the passer-by. 

The man looked at him with a curious, half- 
doubting, surprised face. 

" You here — John Moyle ? Surely it is !" 
said the man. 

The sculptor repeated his inquiry, apparently, 
in his urgency, failing to remark that he had been 
recognised and accosted by name. 

^' The inquest V^ the man said in reply, his 
sharp blue eyes wandering over the eager, ex- 
cited, confused face of the sculptor. '' The inquest 
is just over. A verdict of ' Accidental Death / 
and not a word of reproach to the company. To 
my thinking, they^ve got cheaply off. I said 
long ago the bridge was too slight for this 
country; would be sure to give way after a wet 
season. And Pd have told the coroner so, if 
he^d asked me the question ; only he didn't, and 
it just waSn^t my business to go volunteering a 
statement to the injury of my employers. But 
theyVe starved the works all along; let^s hope 
this will be a lesson to them." 

John Moyle had by chance addressed himself 
to a man well able to afford him information — ^no 
other than Mr. Puckle the inspector. 
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" But the men — tkey were dead V 

^' Surdy ; or tkere would have been no need 
for an inquest^ man.'' 

^^ And their names ? He wasn't among them?'' 

" Their names/poor souls ? — Michael Sullivan, 
Miles Kelly, Owen Price. Three very stout 
navvies, as navvies go." 

The sculptor drew a long breath, and there 
was an expression of relief upon his face. 

" But there were others hurt ?" he said pre- 
sently, with a sudden return of acute anxiety. 

'^ Tes, and hurt badly. It wiU go hard with 
some of them, I'm thinking. It's a sad, cruel 
business; though there's little use in greeting 
over it." 

"And Bryan Tredgold?" 

The inspector laid his large hand gently upon 
John Moyle's shoulder. 

"Hush, Mr. Moyle," he said kindly; "he's 
plain George Bryan here ; don't forget that. We 
have nothing to do here with Bryan Tredgold, 
Mr. Moyle." 

"You know me ?" said the sculptor dreamily, 
with a bewildered look, struck at last by the 
sound of his own name. 

" Yes, though you seem to have forgotten me. 
Think, many years ago now, of a house in New- 
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man Street ; of a raw Scotch lad come up to town . 
firom Glasgow, and going away to India — one 
Cluny Puckle. Pm that same lad. But don't 
put yourself out with trying to recollect now, Mr. 
Moyle.^' 

The sculptor passed his hands nervously across 
his forehead, closing his eyes. 

'^ My mind's going, surely,'' he said, in a low 
voice ; ^^or I can think of one thing only — of poor 
Bryan. Tell me of him." 

" George Bryan," the inspector assumed rather 
an official manner as he spoke ; ^^ George Bryan, 
a ganger upon the railway-works here, a man 
much liked and respected, who might have risen 
to a higher position if he had so chosen, is severely 
injured by the recent accident. Very slight hopes 
are entertained of his recovery." 

''This is true?" 

'' Say that there are no hopes, and it will be 
truer still, I grieve to add, Mr. Moyle ;" and Mr. 
Puckle's voice softened, and his manner relaxed, 
as he beheld the agitation of the old man. 

''Poor Bryan !" said John Moyle, in a heart- 
broken voice. 

" Take heart, Mr Moyle. We'll do all we can 
for him. Be sure of it." 

"Bryan dead!" he moaned, while something 
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of his old half- crazy look came back to him. 
^^Poor friend — dead, dead !" 

Cluny Puckle pressed the sculptor s hand. 

'^ He yet Uves ; but the end is with God/' he 
said solemnly. 

'^ And Noel — the boy V cried the old man. 

" Young Bryan, or Bryan's boy, as they call 
him hereabouts, is at the bedside of the dying 
man. Poor laddie, it's a cruel trial for him 1 But 
he has a brave, true, young heart, has the laddie ; 
ay, and a loving one too. I think he'd sooner be 
cut in pieces than be torn away now from his 
friend Bryan's side." 

^^Let me go to them; let me go at once." 

'^ Surely, surely, Mr. Moyle ; we'll be off at , 
once. It's some miles down the line. The 
wounded men — I grieve to say Bryan's not the 
only one — are lying in the village. Bryan's at "The 
Harp," a roadside inn; but they're taking care 
of him. The doctor's there constantly, and Noel's 
for ever at his side since he came back ; and we 
shan't find Curate Griff far off, Pm thinking. 
Come ; this is the way." 

END OP VOL. I. 
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